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Editorial 





SELLING AN IDEAL. 


Every now and then we hear about 
a business which has been built upon 
an idea, but not so often do we hear 
of one built on an ideal, though such 
enterprises are by no means rare. In- 
deed, most of the biggest business en- 
terprises have been built upon an ideal 
—dquality of merchandise, usefulness 
of a product or cheapness of distribu- 
tion. 

The soundest nursery business is 
built on an ideal—selling only stock 
that the proprietor would wish to buy, 
handling orders as he would like 
others to handle his and accepting 
orders only for such plants as will 
satisfy the customer permanently. 

As much as any other business- 
man, and perhaps more, the nursery- 
man or landscape planter can see an 
ideal in his daily occupation. While 
he is receiving income for his liveli- 
hood, he is doing a civic service, by 
making his neighbors’ grounds, his 
city and his country a place more 
beautiful and more fruitful. To 
bear it in mind will maintain high 
standards. 


LABELING PARK TREES. 
In Key West, Fla., the 


species of trees on the streets and 
small parks of the town have been 
labeled through the agency of the local 
chamber of commerce. A_ small 
wooden sign approximately ten inches 
long, four inches wide and one-half 
inch thick is painted white. On this 
is stamped the common and scientific 
name of the tree and sometimes some 
interesting thing about it. A small 
hole is bored through the sign near 
each end, and with wire the label is 
loosely attached to the tree, often sus 
pended from the base of a branch. 
Some rare trees on private estates are 
labeled, but only where they can be 
seen from the street. Often three or 
four trees of the same species are 
tagged in different localities. S. C. 
Singleton, secretary of the chamber of 
commerce, said he thought the labeling 
of the trees was the best publicity 
stunt the city had done. 
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To the foregoing comments in the 
monthly bulletin of the New Jersey 
Federation of Shade Tree Commis- 
sions, Prof. Oliver P. Medsger adds: 
“It is my opinion that many cities and 
towns could follow this example with 
profit. When people know trees they 
take more interest in them. Almost 
anything that enlightens the public is 
worth while. The labeling of various 
species would be of great value in 
teaching tree study in schools and of 
much interest to the work of the boy 
and girl scouts.” 


WINTER INJURY. 


Between the dry autumn of 1939 
and the continued freezing weathe- 
of winter into early spring of this 
year, severe injury is reported to 
broad-leaved evergreens, as well as 
some conifers, particularly in the 
east. Plants went into the winter 
with insufhcient moisture about the 
and transpiration from the 
leaves was greater than the trees 
could stand. Particularly on the 
windy side, blocks of arbor-vites, 
hemlocks and Japanese yews were 
burned. Some pines suffered as well. 

Landscape plantings were hard hit 
in some places. The Arnold Arbo- 
retum reports particular injury to 
rhododendrons, Canada hemlock and 
arbor-vites. 

In New Jersey some varieties of 
holly have been badly damaged for 
the first time. Azaleas in general suf- 
fered, as did hybrid rhododendrons, 
kalmias, abelias and leucothoé. In 
that section the ice storm at Easter 
time did great damage by cracking 
the leaders and some heavy side 
branches on various trees. 


roots, 


INTERNATIONAL INCIDENT? 


International complications of a 


horticultural character arose early 
this month when the New York city 
park department gave up hope of 
blooms from the 900,000 tulip bulbs 
planted along Riverside drive and 
ordered destruction of the bulbs to 
make way for grass seeding. The 
bulbs were part of 1,000,000 present- 
ed to the city last fall by The Neth- 
erlands government. 

Controversy arose over the cause 
of the failure. The park department 


asserted the bulbs had been damaged 
previous to their arrival in this coun- 
try, probably by exposure to heat 
during the time that they were store 

Representatives of Holland bulb 
growers contended the bulbs had been 
“drowned” because of poor drainage 
of the site where they were plante 

At any rate, the tulip festiv.! 
planned for May 12 to 19 was calle 
off. 

About 10,000 of the bulbs plante | 
at Gardens on Parade at the world s 
fair will flower, according to the ma: 
ager, William A. Rodman. Oth 
bulbs in Central park and the Bron 
Botanical Gardens were also reporte | 
as doing well. 





RADIO GARDEN CLUB. 


Readers who may wish to follov 
the 15-minute talks on the prograr 
of the Radio Garden Club, whic 
originates at WOR, Newark, N. J 
and is carried by the Mutual broac 
casting network to other stations i 
the United States and Canada, 
2:30 p. m., eastern daylight saving 
time, on Mondays and Fridays, ma 
wish to make note of the schedule fo: 
coming weeks: 

May 17, “Vacation Days for Hous 
Plants,” by Montague Free, horticulturist 
Brooklyn botanic garden. 

May 20, “Beeches for Your Garden,’ 
by Ben Blackburn. 

May 27, “Gardens of the World: Th« 
Near East,” by Dr. C. H. Connors. 

May 31, “Violas in Variety,” by T. A 
Weston, associate editor, Florists’ Ex 
change. 

June 3, “Birds and Hedgerows,” 
Margaret McKenny, author, lecturer. 

June 7, “Gardens for Fragrance,” | 
Anne Dorrance, horticulturist, author. 

June 10, “Clover Cousins,” by Charles 
Doney, assistant in woody plants, Brook 
lyn botanic garden ; 

June 14, “Gardens of the World: Mex 
ico,” by Cecile Hulse Matschat, author 

June 17, “Birches for Your Garden, 
by Ben Blackburn, extension specialist 1 
landscape gardening, New Jersey colleg 
of agriculture. 

June 21, “A Pool—and Reflections 
by Dr. W. H. Martin, dean and directo: 
New Jersey college of agriculture and e> 
periment station. 

June 24, “Second Fiddles,” by M: 
J. A. Biggs, horticulturist. 

June 28, “Share Your Flowers,” | 
Mrs. Arthur M. Decker, radio chairma: 
Garden Club of New Jersey. 


THE Mullikin Nursery, Corint! 
Miss., recently completed the lanc 
scaping of the post office grounds a 
Houston, Miss. 
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PLEASED WITH RESULTS 


*‘We were very much pleased with the results obtained 


from our advertisement. 


Our surplus in grafts has been 


entirely sold.’”” — Louisville Nurseries, Louisville, Ky. 
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Association Code of Ethies 


Business Standards, Already Adopted by Some State Organizations, Would Promote Trade’s Welfare 
If Public Recognition Were Obtained for Emblem Representing the Members Adhering to the Code 


Again the adoption of a code of 
ethics and its enforcement has come 
before several associations of nurs- 
erymen. Current thought on the sub- 
ject was doubtless stimulated by pub- 
lication in the February 1 issue of the 
American Nurseryman of excerpts 
from the talk by the head of a na- 
tional advertising agency, Col. Wil- 
liam M. Mumm, at the Ohio state 
meeting. Discussing the troubles and 
problems of rurserymen, Colonel 
Mumm ended his talk with this sug- 
gestion: 

“Perhaps a solution may be found 
in the way of a more closely knit 
association, setting up a code of 
standards to which every nurseryman 
must conform if he wants to remain 
a member; the adoption of an em- 
blem or symbol to identify the mem- 
bers as reliable; publicizing this em- 
blem to make it mean something to 
the prospective customer; the loaning 
of this emblem and the use of it in 
each member's advertising, in his 
catalogue, on his letterhead, so long 
as he remains in good standing and 
lives up to the code.” 

As was pointed out editorially in 
the same issue, the second portion of 
the plan is as important as the adop- 
tion of a code of ethics; namely, to 
advertise the emblem and acquaint 


the public so thoroughly with its 
meaning that the buyers of nursery 
stock will come to want to deal only 
with nurserymen having the emblem. 

Search of the records and corre- 
spondence with secretaries of many 





NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION. 
CODE OF ETHICS. 


1. To regard the nursery business 
as an honorable vocation, the prac- 
tice of which is necessary to the hap- 
piness and well-being of mankind. 

2. To express my faith in the 
nursery business by increasing my 
knowledge and efficiency, and in all 
ways ee whe he to become a crafts- 
man worthy of the industry. 

3. To hold that my own business 
transactions are of mutual benefit, to 
conduct my business in a manner 
that shall be considerate of and just 
to my fellow nurserymen, and to con- 
demn any and all forms of destructive 
sales methods. 

4. To see beyond the boundaries 
of my own business into the whole in- 
dustry—past profit to usefulness— 
past competition to codperation, to 
be fearless in doing right, and aid in 
elevating the standards of our indus- 
try. 











MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION. 
CODE OF ETHICS. 


1. To respect my country, my pro- 
fession and myself, to be honest and 
fair with my fellow men as I expect 
them to be with me, to be a man 
whose name carries prestige with it 
wherever it goes. 

2. To consider my vocation 
worthy, as affording me distinct op- 
portunity to serve society. 

3. To improve myself, increase my 
efficiency and enlarge my service and 
by so doing attest my faith in the 
nursery business. 

4. To realize that I am a nursery- 
man and a businessman and ambi- 
tious to succeed, but that I am first 
an ethical man and wish no success 
that is not founded on the highest 
justice and morality. 

5. To hold that the exchange of 
my goods, my service, my ideas for 
profits is legitimate and ethical, and 
that it shall Be my aim that all parties 
in the exchange are benefited thereby. 

6. To use my best endeavors to 
elevate the standards of the voca- 
tion in which I am engaged. 














nurserymen’s associations reveals that 
only three have adopted a code of 
ethics. These are the Minnesota, 
New Jersey and Connecticut associa- 
tions. The text of each of these 
codes is presented herewith. 


The code of the Minnesota State 
Nurserymen’s Association was adopt- 
ed January 11, 1927, in conjunction 
with the constitution and by-laws. 
Enforcement rests in the provisions 
of article 9 of the constitution, which 
reads as follows: 

“It shall be the duty of every mem- 
ber of the association to report to 
the executive committee any charac- 
ter of dealings on the part of mem- 
bers of this association which are not 
in accord with well established busi- 
ness ethics and the executive com- 
mittee shall at once make such inves- 
tigations as will develop all facts in 
the case and bring their report before 
the next annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation. If upon the evidence de- 
duced, it is proved that such mem- 
ber’s dealings violate established 
ethical relations, he shall be expelled 
from the association by a majority 


vote of the members present at any 
annual meeting, provided such mem- 
ber shall have the right to be heard 
in his own behalf before such action 
is taken.” 

So far as is known, the provisions 
of this article have not been invoked 
at any time, although some criticisms 
caused discussion of the appointment 
of a vigilance committee. 

The code adopted by the New 
Jersey Association of Nurserymen in 
1928 has two standing committees 
for its enforcement, the vigilance and 
arbitration committees. These com- 
mittees have been active. 

The Connecticut Nurserymen’s 
Association adopted its code of ethics 
in 1939 and appointed for its en- 
forcement a vigilance committee of 
continuing character, as only one of 
the seven is changed each year, in 
accordance with the following provi- 
sions: 

“The vigilance committee ap- 
pointed as above for the enforce- 
ment of the association code of ethics 
is to consider all grievances and com- 
plaints submitted to them of viola- 
tions or infringements, and any ac- 
tion taken by the committee is to be 
decided by a majority vote of said 
committee consisting of a vote of 
four or more out of the seven mem- 
bers. The members of this commit- 





CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION 
CODE OF ETHICS. 


1. To regard the nursery business 
as an honorable profession and to 
conduct my business in such a man- 
ner to help establish it as such. 

2. To hold that integrity and 
character are more desirable than 
a and profit and to condemn all 
orms of destructive sales methods. 

3. To deal fairly and justly with 
my customers, at the same time be- 
ing considerate of my fellow nurs- 
erymen. 

4. To strive assiduously to improve 
my qualifications and proficiency in 
the industry and thereby merit the 
approbation and esteem of others. 

5. To adhere to and abide by the 
constitution and by-laws of the or- 
ganization at all times. 

6. To endeavor to attain sufficient 
mental stature and broadness of vision 
to consider the general welfare of 
the entire industry above that of the 
individual. 
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tee are to serve for the term as ap- 
pointed until the term of the l-year 
man expires, at the expiration of 
which term a new member shall be 
elected yearly from the floor of the 
annual association meeting to take 
the place of the retiring members as 
their terms shall expire respectively.” 

While it is said that the North- 
ern Retail Nurserymen’s Association 
adopted a code of ethics some time 
in the past, when its membership was 
larger and more active than at pres- 
ent, a copy has not been found, 
though an old member recalls it to 
have been the same as that of the 
Rotary Club. 

While the Pennsylvania Nursery- 
men’s Association has no set code 
of ethics, flagrant violation of what 
is generally considered good business 
practice is covered in section 6 of the 
constitution. This reads as follows: 

“Expulsion of Members. Should 
any member be accused of conduct 
that is unethical, unbecoming a gen- 
tleman or detrimental to the best in- 
terests of the nurserymen and the 
nursery industry in Pennsylvania, 
such charges must be written, signed 
and presented to the vigilance com- 
mittee. The vigilance committee will 
then provide the accused member 
with a complete copy of the charges, 
including signatures. During the en- 
suing thirty days, the vigilance com- 
mittee will conduct hearings and will 
then decide whether the member is 
to be exonerated or whether the case 
is to be referred to the executive 
committee, together with recommen- 
dations. The executive committee 
will discipline or expel according to 
the vigilance committee recommenda- 
tions and the majority of its own 
membership.” 

Reliance upon such a vigilance 
committee was the common practice 
in earlier days of the national and 
some state associations. But as will 
be noted by the foregoing, expulsion 
of members was a much more diffi- 
cult procedure than their admission. 
Since at least moderate care was ex- 
ercised in admitting members, any 
complaint to receive the attention of 
the vigilance committee had to be 
serious in character and involve an 
habitual practice rather than an iso- 
lated occurrence. Even then, much 
discussion usually ensued, involving 
politics and personalities, often so dis- 
tasteful to everybody that vigilance 
committees, in most associations, 
gradually became dead-letters. 


Any attempt to legislate righteous- 
ness into human beings has usually 
been unsuccessful, and efforts to 
police an industry, whatever its 
character, have seldom been effective. 

Advancement in any line of busi- 
ness has been through recognition of 
ethical standards as the most profit 
able in the long run. Long-estab- 
lished firms in any line of business 
are those that take pride in their 
names, and have done so for so long 
a time that the public is well aware 
of it. Over a period of years, either 
the advertising of such firms or repu- 
tation by word of mouth—which is 
another form of advertising—makes 
valuable the high standards of mer- 
chandise and dealings fostered by 
such old reputable institutions. 

Hence, the approach to the solu- 
tion of nurserymen’s problems con- 
tained in the suggestion of Colonel 
Mumm is a logical one. Legislation, 
vigilance committees and other police 
methods may be ignored if pride in 
a set of standards, expressed in a code 
of ethics, can be inculcated in any 
group of nurserymen, whether local, 
state or national. Then, if they have 
such earnest pride in those standards 
as will compel them to use the em- 
blem of the organization in their 
individual advertising and to remind 
the public what the emblem stands 
for in occasional codperative adver- 
tising, the public will soon learn that 
it deals with irresponsible nonmem- 
bers only at a risk. 

That program, if followed through, 
should increase membership in the 
association so as to include all the 
responsible nurserymen in the area; 
it should maintain the business prac- 
tices of the members at a uniformly 


J. Franklin Styer. 
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high level; it should curtail the pub- 
lic's dealings with fly-by-night dealers 
or peddlers, and it should increase 
the satisfactory relations of nursery- 
men and public to such a degree as 
to add materially to the volume of 
stock sold. 





COMSTOCK MEALY BUG. 


The Comstock mealy bug, one of 
the scale insects, found its way into 
Pennsylvania in 1939 according to the 
state entomologists. It is reported that 
this pest was first found in this coun- 
try in 1917 in New York city, feeding 
on Osage orange. It is also known to 
feed on umbrella catalpa and apple 
trees. 

The insect became numerous enough 
in Virginia in 1934 to be classed as a 
serious pest. Damage resulted from 
the feeding of the scale on the sap of 
the trees and from the fungus which 
develops on the fruit and foliage. 

The insect’s eggs are deposited in 
the fall in cottony wax masses in 
cracks and crevices. Under Virginia 
conditions there are three broods each 
year, and each female may lay from 
300 to 400 eggs. 





J. FRANKLIN STYER. 


J. Franklin Styer, this year elected 
president of the Pennsylvania Nurs 
erymen’s Association, is the owner of 
Styer’s Nurseries, Concordville, Pa., 
which were organized by his father in 
1889 under the name of Concordville 
Nurseries. In the fifty years of op- 
eration there were some periods in 
which the growing of cut flowers or of 
mushrooms was on a larger scale than 
the nursery business. Today this 50- 
acre nursery does a retail business, 
specializing to some extent in broad- 
leaved stock and native ornamentals, 
as well as in a few perennials, includ- 
ing peonies, of which it has one of the 
largest acreages in the east. 

He is one of the few nurserymen 
who possess a doctor's degree, hav- 
ing graduated from Pennsylvania State 
College as an agricultural chemist in 
1922 and received a Ph. D. in botany 
at the University of Pennsylvania in 
1930. At the present time he is a 
director of the American Peony So- 
ciety and also of the Pennsylvania 
Farm Bureau Coéperative Association. 





AT St. Vincent's hospital, Birming- 
ham, Ala., Mrs. Herman Owen, 
Columbus, Miss., underwent an oper- 
ation early this month. 
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Appropriate Plants in the Landscape 


Use of Materials to Provide Background and Framework of Landscape Structure 
Contrasted with the Decorative Effects That Form Picture — By Ralph W. Curtis 


For years our workers in horticul- 
ture and in landscape architecture at 
Cornell University have been think- 
ing about ornamental trees and shrubs 
and how to use them appropriately in 
home landscapes. When one thinks 
along the same lines for some time, 
he develops a way of thinking, a point 
of view, a philosophy based upon a 
few fundamental ideas and principles. 
Our teaching of these things at Cor- 
nell has evolved in this way. It is 
growing better, we hope, as the years 
go by. Some of these ideas that apply 
directly to the proper use of orna- 
mental plants in the garden and the 
dooryard I want to give at this time 
in order that we may approach the 
problem of the proper use of plants 
with the proper point of view. Most 
of these ideas are old ones restated, 
but some may chailenge us to new con- 
ceptions. 

The first conception we insist upon 
at Cornell is this: All the plants 
that surround us (the plants which 
make up any average environment) 
are of two kinds, either neutral or 
positive in more or less degree. That 
is, they are indefinite in appearance 
or they are definite in appearance. 
Or, to use common builders’ terms, 
they are the structural material and 
the decorative material with which 
we make our garden and dooryard 
pictures. A picture from every win- 
dow, down every path, through every 
gate and at every turn in the lawn. 
Yes, and more than this. There should 
be a series of pictures, one set for win- 
ter, one for spring, one for summer 
and one for the hearty days of autumn. 
These are the pictures we live with, 
and whether they are good or bad 
will depend upon how and in what 
proportion we use these structural and 
decorative plant materials. 

I like these terms “structural 
plants” and “decorative plants” be- 
cause they suggest the close relation- 
ship which should and in most cases 
does exist between house design and 
construction and yard design and 
construction. The same principles 
apply to both. 

The structural plant materials in- 
clude the grass on the lawn, the trees 


and shrubs that frame the house, the 
windbreak of evergreens on the cold 
side of the house, the tall boundary 
plantings that screen unsightly views, 
the hedges that divide the property 
and all the dense plantings that give 
privacy to the garden and also pro- 
vide background and framework for 
the decorative features. These spe- 
cial decorative features may include 
architectural details such as gates, 
steps, seats and statuary and all man- 
ner of plant accents such as specimen 
evergreens, flowering groups, attractive 
berries and bright autumn colors. 
None of these delightful decorations 
would be effective without the quiet 
background and framework of the sub- 
stantial structural plants. From the 
very nature of the case, these struc- 
tural plantings which make up the 
backbone of our home landscapes must, 
like the bricks and lumber that make 
up our houses, be substantial in quan- 
tity and quiet in character. If we 
can agree that structural plants should 
be placed first in the plan and that 
they should be large in quantity and 
quiet in character, then we can go on 
to a brief discussion of decorative 
plants and how to use them. 

The greatest difficulties and the 
saddest results in landscape plant- 
ings come from the thoughtless use 
of decorative plants, i.e., plants that 
are definite, positive or peculiar in 
appearance. No landscape planting 
is good unless it is appropriate, and 
the more peculiar a plant is, the more 
inappropriate it may be. In fact, 
when we begin to talk about decora- 
tive plants, i.e., plants that are posi- 
tive and peculiar in appearance, we 
cannot talk profitably without asking 
the question—what are the things that 
make a plant positive? 

A plant may be positive in form 
or color or in any other way that 
makes it look strikingly different. We 
all know that the vertical line is much 
stronger, more positive than the hori- 
zontal line. It arrests the attention. 
It is exclamatory. Lombardy pop- 
lars and narrow red cedars are like 
exclamation points in the landscape. 
They catch the eye and easily dis- 
tract the attention from other things. 


If we pepper the landscape with too 
many of these things, our surround- 
ings become too exclamatory just as 
our conversation may become too ex- 
clamatory if we are not careful. The 
good writer uses his exclamation points 
with care. They are like accent points. 
He realizes they are strong. He uses 
only a few of them, and he places them 
where accent and emphasis are de- 
sired. The painter of good pictures 
does the same, and the rlanter of good 
landscapes should do the same. One 
can be loud in landscape planting 
just as in dress or language, and the 
time will come when the public will 
recognize both equally well. 

I have said that form and color may 
make a plant positive. We all recog- 
nize that pointed plants and all ex- 
tremes in form, whether very regular 
or very irregular, are unusual and 
therefore positive. If to unusual form 
we add unusual color, we make the 
plant doubly positive. A blue spruce 
is about the most positive of all land- 
scape plants. Normally it should be 
one of the most difficult plants to use, 
and yet how carelessly we see it set 
about both in dooryards and in parks! 
There is no quicker way for a com- 
munity to proclaim its crudeness than 
to plant blue spruces and golden 
retinisporas all around the public 
square. If we need a helpful compari- 
son, go back to New England with 
its restful pictures of elm trees on 
the village green. And if the simple 
combination of sunshine and shadow 
and grass and elm trees is too severe, 
then some hemlocks and mountain 
laurels may be added for winter in- 
terest or even a few red berries for 
color against the snow. Simple things 
are always better and those that are 
the most enduring and the most satis- 
fying are the most simple. 

But form and color are not the only 
things that will make a plant positive. 
At least three other things are im- 
portant. These are position, size and 
seasonal interest. In fact, position 
is so important that I should place it 
first and reword the statement as fol- 
lows: Five things that may make a 
plant positive are: Position, form, 
color, size and seasonal interest. 





I have placed position first because 
it alone may break the picture. The 
plant itself may not be positive at all. 
It may have the softest and most bil- 
lowy form in the world and the finest 
foliage that ever existed and yet we 
may place it in the middle of the lawn 
or in some other unsuitable place and 
at once we have made that plant a 
blot on the landscape. It is not in 
the right place. For this reason, posi- 
tion is of first importance. 

And size also is important. Other 
things being equal, the larger the plant 
the more important it is. Study care- 
fully the position of the big things. 
Place the trees first, then the tall shrubs 
that block the views, then those over 
which the eye will look; then tie these 
together with ground covers or even 
with the indentations of the lawn it- 
self, and finally come down to the 
dwarf things, the small details and 
the finishing touches. If we do not 
know the size of our plants, what they 
will look like in the landscape, how 
can we hope to use them effectively 
and appropriately? 

And now just a word about seasonal 
interest. This is the last of the five 
things that I have said would make a 
plant positive in appearance. One 
plant may be a glorious sight in the 
spring only, or it may blaze out again 
in the fall. One plant may have an 
outstanding summer interest and an- 
other may be particularly worth while 
in the wintertime. All such seasonal 
conditions are special accents. They 
may make a plant or a group of plants 
stand out so vividly that, temporarily 
at least, they become the strongest, 
most important thing in the garden. 
Such seasonal interest should be 
thoughtfully considered and carefully 
placed. By so doing we may dis- 
tribute our garden interest quite even- 
ly throughout the year or we may 
concentrate it on those seasons we 
value the most. In this way seasonal 
interest may become the center of in- 
terest for that season. It will make 
a plant or a group of plants positive 
and exclamatory just as position, form, 
size and permanent color will make it 
positive. The main difference is that 
seasonal interest does not last so long. 

This is all that needs to be said 
about the things which make a plant 
positive in appearance except that one 
must be alert to sense these positive 
traits and be careful how he uses 
decorative plants in his home land- 
scapes. They are positive and ex- 


clamatory, and like dominants in any 
design, they should be few in num- 
ber because they are strong in char- 
acter. They are like the spices that 
flavor the whole dish. We need only 
a few of them and they should be care- 
fully and thoughtfully placed. 





THOMPSON’S PRIVET. 


Visitors to the Nelson art gallery, 
at Kansas City, are often impressed 
by the low, wide hedges bordering the 
fine sweep of lawn which makes such 
an impressive approach to the build- 
ing. Those hedges are of Thompson's 
privet, and this is the story of that 
comparatively new variety. 

About twenty-five years ago a rural 
mail carrier of horticultural bent 
named Thompson noticed privet 


plants growing on a farm not far 
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Thompson's Privet and Globe Willow. 


from the government military reserva- 
tion known as Fort Riley. The farm 
family knew nothing of the history of 
this privet, but thought it might have 
been brought from Switzerland. Im- 
pressed by its appearance, Mr. Thomp- 
son obtained cuttings and began to 
grow it. In order to give it a good 
test he planted a trial hedge of dif- 
ferent kinds of privet, where several 
of its characteristics became evident. 
Its true green color made other priv- 
ets look yellowish in comparison, and 
it branched freely close to the ground, 
making a bushy hedge. A strong 
grower, it did not thin out in shade 
and grew well in competition with 
near-by trees. Its foliage, similar to 
that of vulgaris or English privet, was 
attractive and held its green color 
later in the season than any other 
deciduous privet. 
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George Urquhart, Emporia, Kan., 
was the first to propagate it commer- 
cially, using it in his landscape work. 
The Kansas Evergreen Nursery, Man- 
hattan, Kan., was probably the first 
wholesale firm to list it. 

Originally it was listed under the 
name, Russian hybrid privet, but was 
later renamed Thompson's privet in 
honor of the discoverer. Botanically 
it seems closely related to Ligustrum 
vulgaris. 

One of the first hedges of this privet 
was planted on the grounds of the 
waterworks at Junction City, Kan. 
Fourteen thousand plants were used 
in a formal planting at the state capi- 
tol at Lincoln, Neb. It was also used 
extensively at the cavalry school at 
Fort Riley, Kan., and on the afore- 
mentioned grounds of the Nelson art 
gallery, at Kansas City, where it has 
been planted to form a hedge about 
four feet wide and only eighteen 
inches high. 

Thompson's privet is especially well 
adapted to pretentious formal plant- 
ings. Its known useful range is from 
Oklahoma to South Dakota and from 
Colorado to Missouri, but it is well 
worth a trial in other sections. 





GRASS COVER HALTS PESTS. 


Range land well grassed and fairly 
free of weeds is not a favorable breed- 
ing place for most of the insects that 
are crop pests. Similarly, good wood- 
land is fairly safe. But the weedy old 
fields in moist regions and weedy land 
abandoned as too dry or too infertile 
for grain growing have proved almost 
“ideal breeding places for a large 
variety of agricultural pests, one of 
the most important of which is grass’ 
hoppers,” according to Dr. P. N. 
Annand, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Abandonment of land in the north- 
west—cropped during the twenties 
and stricken in the dry years of the 
thirties—has been a highly important 
factor in the grasshopper plagues of 
recent years, says Dr. Annand. In the 
first years after abandonment and be- 
fore a good grass cover can be re- 
stored, these fields are at their worst 
as a hazard to near-by crops. 

This statement would support the 
advice given nurserymen to give atten- 
tion to unused land adjoining their 
nurseries, as a sanitary measure against 
plant insects and diseases. 
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Selection of Narrow-leaved Evergreens 


Third of a Series of Articles Similar to the Treatment of Woody Deciduous 
Ornamental Plants in “Compiling a New Nursery List” —By L. C. Chadwick 


The small-growing types of nar- 
row-leaved evergreens in group 4 are 
as useful in the landscape composi- 
tion as any group we have. They 
range in height from about three and 
one-half feet to five feet; some grow 
rapidly, while others are exceedingly 
slow in developing mature size. In 
addition, this group includes types 
showing a wide range in habit of 
growth. Narrow erect, columnar or 
pyramidal, globose, symmetrical or 
rounded-headed, horizontal or wide- 
spreading and irregular, open or flar- 
ing types are all represented. Because 
of this wide variation in habit of 
growth, a representative of this 
group of narrow-leaved evergreens 
can be found for nearly every con- 
ceivable situation in the landscaping 
planting scheme. 


Many of the types are useful in 
the foundation planting in places 
where their height does not become 
too large, such as at the corners of 
the house and at the entrance. Types 
suitable for low hedges, for planting 
in beds and in borders, where at 
maturity they come just below the 
eye level, and types suitable for spec- 
imens are available. Most of the 
plants used in these situations should 
be of a neutral green color. This 
green color can be varied from a 
dark green to a relatively light green 
such as foliage color obtained by the 
use of Taxus media andersoni. Oc- 
casionally a fully off-color form, such 
as those possessing yellow or blue 
foliage, finds a place in the planting 
to give it more variation in color. 
The use of these off-color forms 
should be limited; consequently they 
receive a rating no higher than the 


secondary list. 


There are approximately the same 
number of plants in this group as in 
group 3 and the division between the 
selected, secondary and discards is 
comparable. There is a total of about 
eighty plants listed, with eight being 
placed in the selected list, twenty- 
three in the secondary and the rest 
with the discards. While there is 
some overlapping of sizes, the plants 
listed should be within the range of 
this size group for a considerable 
period of their development: 


GROUP 4—SMALL TYPES 
(4 TO 5 FT.). 


SELECTED LIST. 
Juniperus chinensis pfitzeriana — Pfitzer 
juniper. 
Taxus cuspidata intermedia. 
Taxus media andersoni—Anderson yew. 
Taxus media browni—Brown yew. 
Taxus media hatfieldi—Hatfield yew. 
Taxus media wellesleyana—Wellesley yew. 
Tsuga canadensis compacta—Dwarf Can- 
ada hemlock. 
Tsuga canadensis globosa erecta—Laurie 
hemlock. 


SECONDARY LIST. 

Abies concolor conica. 
Chamecyparis nootkatensis compacta. 
Chamecyparis obtusa nana gracilis. 
Chamecyparis pisifera filifera nana. 
Juniperus sabina fastigiata. 
ge sabina Von Ehron. 

icea glauca conica. 
Pinus densiflora umbraculifera (Tanyosho). 
Pinus mugo pumilio. 
Pinus resinosa globosa. 
Pinus strobus nana. 
Pinus sylvestris nana (pygmza). 
Pseudotsuga taxifolia globosa. 
Taxus cuspidata aurescens. 
Taxus media duterillerdi. 
Taxus media Hedgeform. 
Taxus media kelseyi. 
Taxus media nanagrand. 
Taxus media wymani. 
Thuja orientalis aurea (Biota aurea nana). 
Thuja orientalis sieboldi (compacta). 
Tsuga canadensis dawsoniana. 
Tsuga canadensis hussi. 


PLANTS TO DISCARD. 

Abies alba compacta. 
Abies alba tortuosa. 

Abies concolor globosa. 

Abies lasiocarpa compacta. 

Cedrus libani nana. 

Cephalotaxus drupacea nana. 
Chamecyparis lawsoniana minima glauca. 
Chamecyparis lawsoniana nana. 
Chamecyparis lawsoniana nana glauca. 
Chamecyparis obtusa ericoides. 
Chamezcyparis obtusa nana aurea. 
Chamecyparis obtusa tetragona. 
Chamecyparis pisifera plumosa lutescens. 
Chamecyparis pisifera plumosa nana. 
Chamecyparis pisifera squarrosa sieboldi. 
Chamecyparis pisifera squarrosa sulphurea. 
Cryptomeria japonica nana. 
Cupressa arizonica compacta. 
Juniperus chinensis aureo-globosa. 
Juniperus chinensis nana. 
Juniperus chinensis pfitzeriana aurea. 
Juniperus chinensis plumosa. 
Juniperus chinensis plumosa aurea. 
ace communis suecica nana. 

uniperus sabina pyramidalis. 
Juniperus virginiana kosteri. 
Libocedrus decurrens compacta. 
Picea glauca nana. 

Picea mariana dumorti. 

Picea pungens compacta. 

Picea pungens hunnewelliana. 

Pinus densiflora globosa. 
Pinus nigra hornibrookiana. 

Pinus nigra prostrata. 

Pinus nigra pygmza. 

Pinus strobus prostrata. 

Pinus strobus umbraculifera. 

Pinus sylvestris pumila. 


Pseudotsuga taxifolia densa. 
Pseudotsuga taxifolia densa pumila. 
Taxus baccata expansa. 

Taxus baccata semperaurea. 

Taxus media brevicata. 

Thuja occidentalis boothi. 

Thuja occidentalis dumosa. 

Thuja occidentalis ericoides. 

Thuja occidentalis ohlendorfi (spzthi). 
Thuja orientalis decussata. 

Thuja orientalis semperaurescens. 


A brief discussion of the selected 
plants and some of the others will 
point out their outstanding charac- 
teristics. 

Juniperus chinensis pfitzeriana, the 
Pfitzer juniper, one of the best of all 
the low-growing junipers, is so com- 
mon it does not need much discus- 
sion here. At maturity it forms a 
dense plant, with wide-spreading 
branches and blue-green foliage. 
When staked and trained upright, it 
may reach a height of six feet or 
more. Plants have frequently been 
trained into fan shapes, rectangles, 
globe forms and even espaliers with 
good success. It grows well in a 
wide variation of soil types, prefers 
sunny exposures and is free from 
serious pests other than juniper scale. 
The plants should be trimmed regu- 
larly when they are small so that the 
upper branches will not shade out 
the lower ones. It finds its use as a 
foundation plant, as a specimen, for 
planting in beds and borders and as 
a plant for large rock gardens. It 
surely is one of the best of the nar- 
row-leaved evergreens. 

The recently introduced yellow 
foliage form has little to commend 
its use and it has been relegated to 
the discard list. 

A few of the other junipers might 
be mentioned at this time. Two vari- 
eties of Juniperus sabina, fastigiata 
and Von Ehron, have been placed on 
the secondary list. The variety fastig- 
iata may become too large to classify 
in this size group, as it may reach a 
height of seven or eight feet at ma- 
turity. It is acolumnar form with dark 
green, mostly scalelike leaves. The 
branches are often somewhat loosely 
arranged. It will find limited use as 
an upright type of juniper. The va- 
riety of J. sabina listed as pyramidalis 
may be the same plant. Juniperus sa- 
bina Von Ehron was originally placed 
on the selected list, but because of its 
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rapid growth and wide-spreading, 
flaring habit its use will be limited. 
Both the fastigiata and Von Ehron 
varieties have shown considerable re- 
sistance to blight. 

The other varieties of junipers on 
the discard list are not common in 
the trade, and from limited observa- 
tion they have little to commend 
their use in landscape work. Junip- 
erus virginiana kosteri received con- 
siderable attention when first intro- 
duced and was frequently suggested 
as a possible substitute for the Pfitzer 
juniper, since it possesses much the 
same habit of growth. It is not 
nearly so satisfactory a plant, how- 
ever, and among its chief faults are 
its susceptibility to red spider and the 
fact that it will not do well even in 
partial shade. It requires full sun. 

Taxus.—There is no doubt about 
the fact that the yews constitute our 
best low-growing evergreens. Their 
hardiness, adaptability to sun or 
shade, freedom from pests, variation 
of growth habit and excellent foliage 
are among the reasons for their in- 
creasing popularity. During the past 
few years a great many new forms 
of taxus have been introduced. Most 
of these variations have been based 


on habit of growth, although some 
show differences in foliage color and 


texture. Most of these variations 
have appeared under the name Taxus 
media, a supposed hybrid of Taxus 
cuspidata and Taxus baccata. So 
many of these forms have been in- 
troduced that the situation is becom- 
ing complicated, and one hardly 
knows whether the plant he has is 
true to type or not, since no detailed 
descriptions of the plants have been 
recorded. While no one would se- 
riously object to an introduction of 
worth-while plants, especially of a 
group as useful as the yews, it ap- 
pears to me that some of the types 
introduced are not superior to those 
already existing. I should like to 
stress the point that we now have a 
yew of nearly every habit of growth 
and considerable variation of foliage. 
Consequently, the introduction of 
additional new varieties should fol- 
low only careful study, and we 
should be especially critical in deter- 
mining the value of the plant in 
question. To be worthy of introduc- 
tion, it should either be better or 
show considerable variation in growth 
or texture from those already in the 
trade. 

The most serious pest of taxus is 


the black vine weevil. This insect, in 
addition to attacking the roots of 
Taxus, also attacks other plants, such 
as retinispora, rhododendron, am- 
pelopsis, hemlock, spirea and wis- 
teria. Larve may be controlled by 
treating the soil with fifteen pounds 
of arsenate of lead to 1,000 square 
feet of surface. Poisoned fruit baits 
supplied the adults when they are 
abroad have aided materially in the 
control of this pest, although com- 
plete relief has not been obtained. A 
homemade bait is prepared as fol- 
lows: Soak ten pounds of raisins in 
water for two hours, drain off the 
water and add one pound of sodium 
fluosilicate or calcium arsenate. Stir 
vigorously, then add ten pounds of 
bran or shorts and put through a 
food chopper. A small handful of 
the bait should be placed near the 
base of each tree or a smaller amount 
near smaller plants. If the beetles 
are still abroad at the end of ten days 
or two weeks, a second application 
is advised. Normally the beetles are 
abroad when cultivated strawberries 
are ripe; hence, this should mark the 
time of the first application of the 
bait. 

I find that it is exceedingly difficult 
to select a few of the better taxus. 
Not all of the newer types have been 
tried sufficiently to know how well 
they will really grow in various sit- 
uations. I have attempted to include 
in the selected list types which have 
been tried and observed rather ex- 
tensively and that show considerable 
variation in growth habit and foliage. 
Some of those in the secondary list 
may be equally good in some loca- 
tions. Most of the yews can be used 
in the foundation planting, in beds 
and borders and as specimens, while 
many will make satisfactory hedges. 

Taxus cuspidata intermedia.—This 
name may or may not have an official 
standing. The plants offered for sale 
in the trade under this name appear 
to vary considerably. Some of them 
are good, while others are not so 
satisfactory. Every effort should be 
made to handle under this name a 
type similar to the original descrip- 
tion of the variety. It is my under- 
standing that the original plants of 
this variety were described as being 
spreading or somewhat upright in 
habit with dark green foliage. The 
texture of foliage and growth rate 
are intermediate between the spe- 
cies Taxus cuspidata and its variety 
Taxus cuspidata nana. The true type 
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is a fine yew and well worth a place 
on the selected list. Other good in- 
termediate types differing from the 
description given above might, for 
the time being, be carried simply as 
selected or improved types of the 
Japanese yew until definite varietal 
names can be assigned to them or the 
type discarded. 

Taxus media andersoni, Anderson 
yew.—Objections have been raised 
to the Anderson yew, emphasizing its 
rapid growth and looser habit than 
other yews. I feel, however, that 
there is a definite place for this yew. 
It has a wide-spreading form with 
profuse, slender twigs and relatively 
light green foliage. It is among the 
most informal of the yews and cer- 
tainly has a place where its rapid 
growth and wide-spreading habit are 
not objectionable. It will give a vari- 
ation in texture not obtainable with 
any of the other yews. As often 
grown, the variety listed as Taxus 
cuspidata thayere seems to be synon 
ymous with the Anderson yew. 

Taxus media browni, the brown 
yew, is of a compact columnar form 
with short, dark green foliage. The 
needles are usually shorter than those 
of Taxus media hatfieldi. Taxus 
media hatfieldi, the Hatfield yew, is 
an upright, conical and compact plant 
with wide-spreading leaves. Where 
left to develop with little pruning, it 
will develop a more bushy plant. It 
is slower-growing than Taxus media 
hicksi and occasionally will burn 
slightly in full sun. Taxus media 
wellesleyana, the Wellesley yew, is a 
compact, broad columnar form-with 
dark green foliage. All of these va- 
rieties are good and show consider- 
able variation in growth habit and 
foliage. These selected yews no 
doubt constitute our best low ever- 
greens for shade planting. 

Six other yews are found on the 
secondary list. Taxus cuspidata au- 
rescens, the goldtip Japanese yew, is 
a low, compact form with yellow 
young leaves, later changing nearly 
to green. It will have limited use to 
give a contrast in foliage color. Taxus 
media duterillerdi is an upright 
spreading form with dark green foli- 
age and of fairly rapid growth. A 
number of other types are carried by 
some nursery concerns in the east, 
but they have not been used exten- 
sively; consequently, for the time 
being at least, they are carried on the 
secondary list. These are Taxus 
media Hedgeform, described as being 
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of rapid, upright, spreading growth 
of equal width at top and base; Tax- 
us media kelseyi, a heavy fruiting 
type; Taxus media nanagrand, an im- 
proved Taxus cuspidata nana type 
which fruits heavily, and Taxus 
media wymani, of rounded form and 
possessing numerous spreading stems 
and dark green foliage. It is said to 
resemble Taxus media hicksi to some 
extent, but is more compact and 
fuller at the base. 

Tsuga canadensis compacta, the 
dwarf Canada hemlock, has not been 
used extensively in landscape plant- 
ings, but it possesses many character- 
istics which warrant its use. It is a 
densely branched dwarf form of glo- 
bose or somewhat conical habit of 
growth. The branchlets are short 
and the leaves are smaller than those 
of the species. It is a fine formal 
plant, especially for shady situations. 
Other distinct forms have also been 
given the name of Tsuga canadensis 
compacta, but these types are larger 
and will be discussed with plants of 
a larger group. 

Tsuga canadensis globosa erecta, 
the Laurie hemlock, is of regular 
globose habit with pleasing texture 
and unusual structure, consisting of 
numerous upright stems. It should 
be of use in foundation plantings and 
as a rock garden subject, especially 
in shady situations. 

The varieties of the Canadian 
hemlock given on the secondary list 
are known to exist in only a few 
places. Tsuga canadensis dawsoni- 
ana, the Dawson hemlock, is of 
bushy habit with foliage arranged in 
horizontal layers and gives a two- 
toned color effect, and Tsuga cana- 
densis hussi, the Meneilley hemlock, 
is a true dwarf, very twiggy in char- 
acter and with dark green foliage. 

A few comments are necessary rel- 
ative to the placement and character- 
istics of some of the plants on the 
secondary list not already mentioned. 
Little can be said about the adapt- 
ability and usefulness of some of the 
dwarf types of the tree species. 
While the few plants seen present 
distinct possibilities for limited use, 
they cannot be placed higher than 
the secondary list for the time being. 
Within this category are such plants 
as Abies concolor conica, Pinus resin- 
osa globosa, Pinus strobus nana, 
Pinus sylvestris nana and Pseudo- 
tsuga taxifolia globosa. Likewise little 
is known about the adaptability and 
growth satisfaction of Chamzcyparis 


nootkatensis compacta, Chamecyp- 
aris pisifera filifera nana and Pinus 
mugo pumilio. 

The dwarf varieties of Chamzcyp- 
aris obtusa were discussed at some 
length in the last article. Suffice it 
here to say that the plant often car- 
ried in the trade as Chamecyparis 
obtusa nana is in reality Chamecyp- 
aris obtusa nana gracilis. Horni- 
brook describes this variety as be- 
coming about four feet in height at 
maturity and possessing glossy deep 
green foliage. As is true of the spe- 
cies, this variety is undoubtedly bet- 
ter in the east than in the midwest. 

An interesting dwarf evergreen 
which finds limited use in formal 
gardening is the dwarf Alberta 


Burlap Strip Helps Dig Ball. 


spruce, Picea glauca conica. It is 
often listed under other scientific 
names. The plants are of dense, 
narrow pyramidal habit with many 
closely set twiggy branches and fine, 
sharp-pointed, radially spreading 
grass-green leaves. For good growth 
it requires a moist, partially shaded 
situation. It is susceptible to red 
spider. 

One of the pines which likewise 
may find limited use in formal plant- 
ing is Pinus densiflora umbraculifera, 
the Tanyosho pine. At maturity it 
is too large for this size group, prob- 
ably reaching ten feet or more. It is 
usually smaller, rounded in form, 
with a flat-topped head. It is often 
leggy and loose and certainly does 
not warrant a place any higher than 
the secondary group. 

A plant which has played a con- 
siderable part in the cheaper class of 
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landscape trade is Thuja orientalis 
aurea or, as it is often listed, Biota 
aurea nana. This plant is a small, 
compact form with yellow foliage. 
The yellow foliage is particularly no- 
ticeable in the spring, but becomes 
nearly green by fall. The plant is 
somewhat tender, susceptible to snow 
injury and often troubled by red 
spider. It is effective at the most for 
only a few years. In the midwest its 
placement on the secondary list 
would be considered a high rating 
for the plant. 

The plants on the discard list are 
generally inferior. A few of the types 
do somewhat better in the east than 
in the midwest, but it is doubtful, 
even in the eastern section, that they 
deserve a higher rating. 





HELPS DIG GOOD BALL. 
A well balled and burlapped ever- 


green or tree not only is the pride of 
every nurseryman; it also withstands 
the shock of transplanting better. 
However, digging a satisfactory ball 
is not always easy. Not every soil 
will make a good ball, and even if 
the soil itself is favorable, weather 
conditions may be unsatisfactory. In 
dry weather the soil gets brittle and 
falls away, especially the topsoil. On 
the-other hand, excessive rains may 
have made the soil heavy. The ball is 
then likely to break through its own 
weight. Many a good evergreen or 
tree has been ruined in this manner. 

To avoid these pitfalls we have de- 
vised a method which in most cases 
will be helpful. After the ball is 
more than half dug, we take a strip of 
burlap about four or six inches wide 
and tie it around the middle of the 
ball. For tying, either nails or strings 
fastened to the ends can be used. The 
tighter the strip of burlap is applied, 
the more helpful it will be. 

The ball can now be dug and lifted 
out without fear of breaking. We 
have found this little device of great 
help to us in digging a good ball. 

Richard Zickman. 





THIS year the flowering of 200 
varieties of tulips and 300 varieties 
of irises will make unusually attrac- 
tive the Bartlett Arboretum, Belle 
Plaine, Kan., twenty miles south of 
Wichita, which annually draws thou- 
sands of visitors to see the collection 
of trees, shrubs and vines that thrive 
in the climate, besides the large and 
diverse floral display. 
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REVISED STANDARDS. 


Copies of the 1940 edition of Hor- 
ticultural Standards have been sent to 
A. A. N. members and others inter- 
ested. This booklet of twenty-eight 
pages and cover represents the work 
of the past two years of the stand- 
ardization committee. 

While much effort was put into 
the present revision, plans are already 
being formulated for a better 1941 
edition. Through additional sugges- 
tions from members further improve- 
ments are expected, and in next 
year’s edition it is expected to add 
sketches and pictures to illustrate 
measurements, types, definitions, etc. 





FREIGHT CONCESSION. 


The use of refrigerator cars for 
L. C. L. shipments of nursery stock 
to protect such shipments from pos- 
sible cold damage in early spring and 
late fall will be available on the 
Nickel Plate railroad starting next 
fall from Painesville to Chicago. This 
represents a new service to nursery- 
men, never available before, although 
previous attempts have been made to 
secure it. This service was made pos- 
sible through the codperation of local 
nurserymen, the A. A. N. Washing- 
ton office as middleman and officials 
of the American Association of Rail- 
roads. 





RETAIL EXEMPTION. 


All employees of retail establish- 
ments are specifically exempt from 
the provisions of the federal wage- 
hour law, by section 13(a) (2), pro- 
vided fifty per cent of all retail sales 
are intrastate. A retail establishment 
has been defined by the administra- 


tor in internal revenue bulletin 
6. The definition was clarified by 
Administrator Philip B. Fleming, 
April 18, in instructions to his field 
force. “A retail establishment is one 
in which fifty per cent or more of the 
dollar value of total sales are retail 
sales.” The term “retail sales” means 
“sales to individual consumers.” A 
sale for industrial or business pur- 
poses, as distinguished from private 
consumption, is not a “retail sale.” 
Nurserymen, fifty per cent of 


whose sales are to individual con- 
sumers, will therefore classify as retail 
establishments, and all their em- 
ployees, performing whatever serv- 
ice, and even though in interstate 
business, will be exempt from both 
the wage and hour provisions of the 
law, states R. P. White, A. A. N. 
executive secretary. 

The application of the exemption 
was further clarified April 29 in a 
letter prepared in the office of George 
A. McNulty, general counsel, which 
said: 

“In our opinion any establishment 
engaged exclusively in the distribu- 
tion of merchandise may be consid- 
ered a retail establishment if more 
than fifty per cent of the dollar value 
of its total sales are retail sales. 

“It should be noted that in the 
language of the statute the exemp- 
tion applies to employees of retail 
establishments. What constitutes the 
establishment depends upon the facts 
in each particular case. If a firm 
operates two or more separate estab- 
lishments the sales of each establish- 
ment must be considered separately 
in determining whether such estab- 
lishment may properly be considered 
a retail establishment. The total sales 
of the enterprise as a whole will not 
determine the retail or nonretail 
character of separate establishments 
within the organization. 

“In some cases it may be difficult 
to determine whether the wholesale 
selling takes place in a separate es- 
tablishment. In the ordinary case, if 
the selling of the company all takes 
place under one roof, such place of 
business will be considered a single 
establishment. However, if the 
wholesale branch of the business is 
distinct and separate from the retail 
branch—as where a room or rooms 
are set aside for wholesale selling— 
such wholesale branch taken alone 
would ordinarily be considered a 
wholesale establishment, and the ex- 
emption would not apply to employ- 
ees of this branch of the business. 

“It should be noted further that an 
employee who performs both exempt 
and nonexempt work is entitled to 
the benefits of the act during any 
work week in which he performs any 
nonexempt work.” 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


CONVENTION PROGRAM. 
The program for the sixty-fifth 


annual convention of the American 
Association of Nurserymen is round- 
ing into shape. Starting with a meet- 
ing of the Ornamental Growers’ As- 
sociation, Saturday, July 20, events 
will follow each other in close succes: 
sion until the following Friday. 

Sunday morning, July 21, will see 
the arrival of the special train from 
Chicago and points east via Niagara 
Falls, where a special sight-seeing trip 
of this scenic display has been ar- 
ranged. Registration will be contin- 
uous from Sunday morning on. The 
day is left open for arrivals to “do” 
the town and there are plenty of at 
tractions to suit all tastes. 

Monday will be a full day for every 
one. All groups affiliated with the 
A. A. N. will hold their annual 
meetings. Of special interest and 
importance to landscape nurserymen 
is the program of the Landscape Nurs- 
erymen’s Association, a new affiliate 
holding its first annual meeting. The 
entire day is devoted to a series of 
extremely valuable discussions to all 
firms doing landscape work. The 
full program of this meeting will be 
released soon. 

Other groups meeting on Monday 
are the All-American Rose Selections, 
Fruit Tree Growers’ Association, Mail 
Order Nurserymen’s Association, 
American Protective Association, 
Plant Patent Owners’ Association and 
Retail Nurserymen’s Association. 

Monday evening the first board of 
governors’ meeting will be held to 
organize the board and to transact 
business. 

The convention will officially open 
Tuesday morning, July 23. Tuesday 
afternoon and evening are open for 
the world’s fair, where special ar 
rangements are being made for the 
nurserymen of the country. Wednes- 
day is a vacation day from busi- 
ness. Boarding the Hudson river day 
steamer, Peter Stuyvesant, at 10:30 
a. m., the entire convention is to be 
taken around lower New York harbor 
and finally for a sail up the Hudson 
to historic West Point. Special con- 
cessions have been granted so that 
a parade of the famous cadets will be 
staged at 5:30 p.m. Return to New 
York will be in the evening. 

Thursday and Friday are again 
devoted to the business of the conven- 
tion. A specially attractive feature 
of the program is in the process of 
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arrangement, having to do with meth- 
ods of “Finding Our Customers.” 
More about this later. The annual 
banquet Thursday evening, always 
a colorful affair, will be featured by 
a special recognition of our past pres- 
idents, all of whom are being invited 
to be present. 

As various features of the program 
are developed, announcements will 
be made. ‘The local committee is 
arranging for an attendance of 700 
and advance indications are that this 
figure will be exceeded. Combined 
with the educational and business 
features will be the exhibit of nursery 
stock, equipment and accessories, the 
success of which is already assured. 





SPECIAL TRAIN. 


Members of the A. A. N. who take 
the special train from Chicago to New 
York for the convention in July have 
been invited by the Jackson & Per- 
kins Co. to stop and inspect the nurs- 
eries at Newark, N. Y. This oppor- 
tunity to see the great array of roses, 
new perennials and other items in the 
extensive nurseries of this firm should 
make the trip a red-letter occasion. 
So William J. Smart, chairman of the 
transportation committee, has rear- 
ranged the itinerary of the special 
train so that, leaving Chicago Friday 
at 3:05 p. m. and stopping at Niagara 
Falls for inspection of that scenic 
wonder for several hours Saturday 
morning, the special train will arrive 
at Newark, N. Y., at 2 p. m. After 
inspection of the nursery fields and 
test gardens, the visitors will be the 
guests of the Jackson & Perkins Co. 
at supper at the country club. The 
facilities of the club will be open to 
the guests in the evening as well. 
Pullman cars will be open at 9:30 
p. m. and the train will leave at 11 
p. m., arriving at New York city Sun- 
day morning at 7:30 o'clock, July 21. 

Full details of the itinerary will ap- 
pear in the next issue. Those inter- 
ested in joining the special train at 
Chicago or intermediate points on the 
New York Central railroad should 
communicate with W. J. Smart, Dun- 
dee, Ill., in order to receive full de- 
tails regarding the trip. 





C. W. M. (CHARLES) HESS. 

Again this year the chairman of 
the committee on local arrangements 
for the convention of the American 
Association of Nurserymen is a 


man who is generally known in 
the trade by a name other than that 
he was christened, like E. “Mike” 
Dering, at Portland last year. 

When he first entered public life 
by attending a nurserymen’s conven- 
tion in New Jersey some years ago he 
was introduced as Charles Hess— 
he has always signed business corre- 
spondence as C. W. M. Hess—and 
under that name he has been elected 
president of the North Jersey Metro- 
politan Nurserymen’s Association for 
four terms and president of the New 
Jersey Nurserymen’s Association for 
two terms and appointed to his pres- 
ent committee chairmanship in the 
national organization. 

In private life he is Cornelius Wil- 
liam Marie Hess and was born De- 
cember 23, 1892, at Rotterdam, Hol- 
land. After completing his public 
schooling, he took a 2-year course in 
the state horticultural school at Bos- 
koop, where he met the present Mrs. 
Hess, whose father taught the stu- 
dents accounting. Upon graduating 
at Boskoop in March, 1911, he came 
to the United States. After working 
a year for the Devils Lake Nursery 
Co. in North Dakota, now out of 
business, he went to Wilmington, 
N. C., where he was connected with 
the Tidewater Power Co. until 1917, 
starting a nursery to provide material 
for landscaping the company’s prop- 
erty. For five years he worked in vari- 
ous nurseries in New York and New 
Jersey, starting into business on 
his own account as Hess’ Nurseries, 
Mountainview, N. J., in 1922. 


Charles Hess. 
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Returning to Boskoop for the event, 
he was married June 25, 1914. His 
elder son, Cornelius William Marie 
Hess, Jr., 22 years old, is with him 
in the nursery. A younger boy, 
Charles Hess, 6 years old, completes 
the family. 





NOTES FROM A 
NURSERYMAN’S WIFE 











We see that Beverley Nichols has 
written a new garden book, this time 
about a city garden. It was in his 
“Down the Garden Path” that we 
found one of the few nurserymen in 
fiction, Mr. Honey, who “talked ex- 
clusively in Latin.” 


The first thing I said to him, after ex- 
plaining that I wanted to buy a wood, was 
that I liked “that big bush with red berries 
over there.” 

“Crategus Pyracantha crenulata yun- 
nanensis,” crooned Mr. H. 

I took a deep breath, and was about to 
reply when Mr. H. waved his arm to the 
right and murmured, “Ribes sanguineum 
spiendens.” 

This, I felt, was enchanting. One had 
a sense of being a young disciple walking 
by the side of his master. Overhead there 
was the clear enameled sky; all around 
were flowers and bushes, exquisitely dis- 
played. And through the still air, as we 
walked, came the dulcet tones of Mr. 
Honey, speaking Latin. 

“Cornus mascula alba variegata,” he ob- 
served diffidently. I racked my brains for 
a suitable reply. But all I could think of 
was, “Et tu, Brute!" which is the worst 
of a classical education. 

So I said, very weakly, “I would have 
liked to see how big one can put in 
chestnuts.” 

Mr. H. gave me a wistful smile. 
“Cytisus scoparius Andreanus,” he whis- 
pered. 


We wrote a letter to Mr. Nichols 
after reading his book, to tell him 
how much we liked it, and he pleased 
us still more by sending a photograph 
of his garden path. 


* * * 


How Times Change Note: “June 
apples are provocative of cholera- 
morbus,” and “New potatoes should 
never be eaten before the Fourth of 
July,” were two reminders from the 
Ladies’ Home Journal of fifty years 
ago to its readers. 
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An ingenious German chemist who 
has made trees edible says the pos- 
sibilities along this line are unlimited. 
Is it not possible that the knotholes 
might lend themselves readily for 
doughnuts?—Christian Science Mon- 
itor. 





Peach Rooting Trial 


Successful Application of Growth-promoting Chemicals to 
Shalil Peach Reported in California Tests—By R. C. Hoover 


Peach shoot cuttings are considered 
difficult to root. In a rooting trial, 
twelve cuttings, seven to eight inches 
long, of most recent growth were taken 
January 24, 1940, from P. I. 36485, 
a Shalil-type peach, and the same num- 
ber from Rosy, a variety recently in- 
troduced by the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

The cuttings were placed in a solu- 
tion of an auxin, indole-3-acetic acid, 
1 to 5,000 (10 milligrams to 50 cubic 
centimeters of water), the tops being 
wrapped in moist towel paper and 
kept in the dark for twenty-four hours. 
After this they were planted in a 
hotbed with bottom heat of 75 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Thirteen days later all the Shalil 
(P. I. 36485) cuttings had very good 
callus at the base, and some had white 
wartlike bumps on the sides of the 
stem, while some Rosy cuttings had 
very good callus and some very little. 
All cuttings at this time were placed 
in a solution of vitamin B, 1 to 1,000,- 
000 (1 milligram to 1 liter of water) 
for twenty-four hours and were then 
replanted in the hotbed. 

A week later—that is, three weeks 
from the start—seven Shalil cuttings 
had roots, while Rosy had none; both 
lots, however, started sending out 
leaves. Thirteen days after the first 
vitamin B, treatment the Rosy cut- 
tings were again treated for twenty- 
four hours with vitamin B, of the 
same strength as the first time. 

February 26, thirty-three days after 
the cuttings were taken, the seven 
Shalil cuttings had vigorous roots and 
were potted. The Rosy cuttings as 
yet showed no signs of rooting. March 
7 the Rosy cuttings were discarded, 
as they had decayed without rooting. 

This preliminary trial showed that 
cuttings of Shalil peach taken at Riv- 
erside January 24 and treated with 
auxin and vitamin B, rooted fairly 
readily, but cuttings of another va- 
riety did not. 

Another trial was started February 
13, 1940, and this time an attempt 
was made to test the effectiveness of 
the chemical treatment by including 
untreated cuttings. Twelve cuttings 
were again taken from Shalil and 
Rosy, with an additional lot from a 


nonflowering variety, 91-4. These 
were treated for twenty-four hours 
with indole-3-acetic acid solution, as 
was the first lot of cuttings. Twelve 
Shalil cuttings taken two days later 
were left untreated and also planted 
in the hotbed as a control. 

Thirteen days after auxin treat- 
ment, two treated Shalil cuttings had 
roots, one from the side of the stem 
and one from the callus. Three days 
later treated Shalil had eight rooted 
cuttings, Rosy four and 91-4 seven. 
None of the untreated Shalils had 
roots. The three treated lots were 
then placed in a solution of vitamin 
B, for twenty-four hours as before. 

March 7, twenty-three days after 
cutting, ten Shalils had very good 
roots, one was just starting to root 
and one was dead. Four Rosy cut- 
tings and eight of 91-4 had roots, while 
the control or untreated lot of Shalil, 
cut only two days later than the 
treated lots, was but moderately cal- 
lused. 


Shalil peach P.I. 36485, cut and treated 
with indole-3-acetic acid 1:5,000 Janu- 
ary 24 and with vitamin B, |:1,000,000 
February 6. 
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March 12 in the three lots, each 
of twelve cuttings, that were treated, 
eleven Shalil, five Rosy and eight 91-4 
were rooted. In the untreated lot of 
Shalil one cutting was rooted. 

It appears that by taking the cut- 
tings at the proper time and treating 
with indole-3-acetic acid and subse- 
quently treating with vitamin B,, root- 
ing is rapid and simple, especially with 
Shalil. The Shalil tree began to bloom 
at Riverside March 6, or twenty-two 
days after the second lot of cuttings 
was taken. The auxin and vitamin 
B, treatment probably was effective 
in promoting rooting of the cuttings 

This method may be of practical 
value in rootstock experiments and in 
propagating the nematode-resistant 
varieties, such as P. I. 36485, which 
Prof. W. P. Tufts, University of Cali- 
fornia pomologist, has reported to be 
very promising as a source of seed- 
lings resistant to root-knot nematode. 
Also, it is a promising method of ob- 
taining root tips for chromosome study. 

Unexpected difficulty was found in 
establishing plants from rooted cut 
tings. Some of the Shalil cuttings 
have become well established, but 
many of the rooted cuttings died be- 
cause of the decay of the roots in 
the hotbed or, apparently, because the 
plants did not have sufficient shade 
for their disproprotionate leaf area. 





PEACH-PRODUCING AREAS. 


The important commercial areas 
of peach production in the United 
States included counties in twenty- 
two states, according to figures re- 
leased by the bureau of census of 
the United States Department of 
Commerce. Of the 100 leading 
counties, seventeen were in Cali- 
fornia, fifteen in Georgia, seven 
each in Arkansas, Illinois and Penn 
sylvania, six each in Michigan and 
New York, five in Ohio, four each 
in New Jersey and Texas, three 
each in North Carolina, South Car 
olina and Tennessee and two each 
in Indiana, Maryland, Missouri, 
Utah and Washington. 

California is the leading peach- 
producing state in the country, with 
thirteen per cent of the nation’s 
trees producing thirty-three per 
cent of the nation’s crop. Sutter 
county, Cal., has nearly one-seventh 
of the state's trees. Georgia ranks 
second among the states, both in 
number of trees and in production. 
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Excerpts from a Plantsman’s Notebook 


Further Notes on the Culture, Propagation and Uses of Many Kinds 
of Plants Given Garden Trial in Years Past— By C. W. Wood 


Linum Flavum. 

(August 1, 1928.) It is usually 
safe to look upon a flax as a free- 
flowering plant. The familiar Linum 
perenne is an example; L. flavum is 
another, though a far less familiar 
one. Why the one should be so well 
known and the other so neglected is 
not apparent unless it has come from 
statements in the older literature that 
L. flavum is a half-hardy plant. It 
does not, however, deserve that repu- 
tation, at least not without some quali- 
fications. Plants grown here in north- 
ern Michigan from seeds received from 
southern Austria were unequal to our 
first severe winter; others from Bul- 
garia never whimpered under really 
punishing treatment. All of which 
indicates, no doubt, that there is a 
difference in the hardiness of material 
from different parts of its range. 

Like most other flaxes, it is a most 
accommodating plant, asking only for 
sunshine and any well drained spot 
and gets along well on the most meager 
diet. In fact, I have a notion that 
the poorer the soil, up to a point 
where sterility would mean actual 
starvation, the better the floral dis- 
play will be. And that can be a lovely 
exhibition, when the foot-tall, erect 
stems, which are clothed in dark green 
leaves, are carrying a full quota of 
golden-yellow flax flowers. The per- 
formance starts here in June and is at 
its height during that month and the 
next, dwindling down to a close in 
August or September. That is a long 
blooming season for so lovely a plant 
and, coupled with its other good points, 
should mean wide popularity. It is 
easily grown from seeds at any season 
of the year (it self-sows here) and also 
from cuttings. 

Mountain Spurge. 

(April 6, 1940.) A correspondent 
in the east asks for a good ground 
cover for a moist, partly shaded spot, 
intimating that he has found nothing 
to answer the purpose. In replying 
I suggested several plants and among 
them was the mountain spurge, Pach- 
ysandra procumbens, an American 
plant found in moist, rocky woods 
from West Virginia to Florida. It 
appears to be so little known in this, 


its native country, that a few notes 
may bring it to others’ attention. 

In the first place, one should not 
take too literally the statement found 
in some of the literature that it is 
only half-hardy. Even material from 
Florida lived here for two or three 
years until a severe winter with lit- 
tle snow took it off; plants from West 
Virginia and North Carolina were, on 
the other hand, fully winter hardy. 
Judging from that experience, mate- 
rial from the northern part of its range 
should stand anything the east has to 
offer in the way of cold. Another 
thing held against the plant is that 
someone once wrote that it is a dull 
thing. It is easy to understand that 
it would be considered dull by some 
who expect all their plants to be 
sparkling at all times, and it no doubt 
would be quite drab-looking in dry 
soil, but give it moisture and part 
shade, a combination of conditions 
which most plants abhor, and it should 
satisfy the most exacting. 


Unlike its Japanese cousin, P. ter- 
minalis, our plant is deciduous, at 
least in the north, losing its deeply 
toothed, pale green leaves at the ap- 
proach of winter. Consequently, it 
scarcely competes with the other in 
the roles the Japanese spurge usually 
fills. According to the specific name, 
the stems are quite prostrate, mak- 
ing a circular patch of green, over 
which are displayed in spring white 
to purplish flowers on short crowded 
spikes. It is easily and rapidly in- 
creased by division and no doubt from 
cuttings. 

Scabiosa Lucida. 

(September 15, 1932.) Scabiosa 
lucida, a mountaineer from Europe 
but not an alpine, I believe, as is 
sometimes stated, has put on one of 
the longest performances this year of 
any plant in the garden. It started 
in June, according to the record, and 
today (September 15) is still color- 
ful. I believe there has not been a 
single day between these dates that the 
clump of six or seven plants has been 
without flowers, and generally there 
have been several of the medium- 
size lilac pincushions, each on a 10- 
inch stem. The color is pleasing, the 


plant is easily grown in light soil in 
sun and it is long-lived. What more 
could one ask? Because it moves eas- 
ily, even when in flower, it should be 
a good item for the neighborhood 
nurseryman. It is best grown from 
seeds, which are usually available in 
Europe. I find, incidentally, that most 
scabiosas come better when the seeds 
are soaked in warm water for a day. 
Globularia Bellidifolia. 

(July 8, 1932.) Not many glob- 
ularias of any kind are grown in this 
country, and the rarest, as well as the 
best, G. bellidifolia, seems quite un- 
known. Most of the globe daisies 
(why they are called daisies is not ap- 
parent, because they have little or no 
resemblance to the popular concep- 
tion of that word) have something 
to recommend them, though it is not 
always easy to induce them to bloom 
every year. There seems to be no 
trouble in growing them and keep- 
ing them happy, but some, especially 
the small mountain kinds, do not al- 
ways bloom so much as one would like. 
Happily, though, that is not a char- 
acteristic of the subject of these notes, 
for it covers itself with lavender-blue 
globes each recurring spring. 

It makes a low carpet of dark green, 
tiny leaves that give a splendid year- 
around effect wherever an inch-high 
plant of the type can be used, pro- 
vided the spot is sunny. A look at 
the plant will remind an experienced 
gardener of the myriad uses to which 
it can be put: To carpet bulb beds, 
to clothe sunny slopes in the rock 
garden, as a ground cover in dry dif. 
ficult spots and as a wall ornament, 
to mention only a few. Its greatest 
value, in my estimation, is found in 
its evergreen carpet, though I have 
to admit that a foot-wide plant that 
is studded all over with little laven- 
der heads on 2-inch stems is a sight to 
be remembered. Although an in- 
habitant of Italy, it is perfectly hardy 
here, even under field culture, where 
it receives no protection from shrubs 
or buildings. It is easily propagated 
from seeds, divisions or cuttings, the 
last-named rooting almost 100 per cent 
in early spring. 

(April 23, 1940.) Eight years after 
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writing the foregoing I am as much in 
love with this globe daisy as I was 
then, and perhaps even more so, for I 
have put it to further tests since then 
and it has never failed me because of 
drought, heat, cold or other untoward 
circumstances with which the gardener 
has to contend. It is, in my opinion, 
a splendid plant for local sales. 


Homogyne. 

(April 23, 1940.) Speaking of 
ground covers sent me on a search 
of my notes for something on a plant 
of that character for a shady spot. 
The first one I came to was a few 
words on homogyne, a small genus 
of composites which are closely re- 
lated to the coltsfoot, tussilago. The 
books tell us that the name comes 
from two Greek words: Homos, mean- 
ing similar, and gyne, meaning fe- 
male, because the flowers of both sexes 
are similar. They are almost as vio 
lent in their spreading habits as the 
coltsfoot and are, therefore, not for 
use in choice company. They have 
their uses, however, and are especially 
valuable as undercovers in woodlands 
and other shady places where it is not 
easy to have green things. The kind 
most often met, H. alpina, makes a 
carpet of evergreen leaves, over which 
are displayed pinkish-lavender heads 
in summer. Seeds are best sown in 
autumn, according to my experience, 
and it may be endlessly multiplied by 
division. 

Lupinus Lyallii. 

(August 2, 1932.) The genus lu- 
pinus has contributed not a little to 
the pleasures of gardening people, and 
it probably has many more delights in 
store for us. It is famed chiefly for 
the noble plants of the border, known 
to horticulturists as Lupinus poly- 
phyllus, but western America con- 
tains numerous kinds which will add 
much more to the beauty of our gar- 
dens. Of the latter, L. Lyallii, from 
the mountains in the northwest, de- 
serves special mention. It is a tiny 
thing, no more than three or four 
inches tall, with its silvery leaves nes- 
tling close to the ground and its bright 
blue flowers in short racemes. It is 
probably not for the hot summers of 
the south, for I find that it suffers 
some during the few sultry days we 
sometimes have in northern Michigan. 
Given sunshine that is not too hot or 
shelter from the sun during the heat 
of the day and a well drained soil 
containing a generous quantity of 
stone chips, the plant seems to be as 


permanent and not much more diffi- 
cult than any of the small lupines. 
It is easy to grow from seeds, but 
should be handled in pots, I believe, 
unless sold while small, for it resents 
disturbance while in a vegetative state. 


Tall Gypsophilas. 

(April 24, 1940.) In submitting 
the following observations on the 
merits of the several kinds of gypsoph- 
ila now on the market in this coun- 
try, the fact that they are no more 
than the personal opinion of one per- 
son should be stressed. No matter 
how one tries to keep personal preju- 
dices out of a task of this kind, they 
are quite sure to creep in; otherwise 
how can I account for a preference 
of G. repens Bodgeri over the more 
popular Rosy Veil? 

Speaking from the cut flower stand- 
point, and that is the greatest value 
in the tall kinds, my choice falls on 
G. paniculata Ehrlei. I realize that 
many observers say there is little or 
no difference between it and Bristol 
Fairy, but behavior here when they 
and several other double-flowered 
forms were under test showed Ehrlei 
to be the first to come into bloom and 
its habit of producing side shoots after 
the main stems are cut gave it a longer 
season of production. Perhaps the 
flowers of Bristol Fairy are a little 
larger, though scarcely enough differ- 
ence exists, at least in my tests, to shout 
about. The species varies so much in 
size of flower, as well as in shape and 
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height of plant, that it should not be a 
difficult task to select material for a 
number of garden uses. In fact, one 
new in the trade as variety compacta 
should, because of its compact growth 
to a height of two feet, find a niche 
for itself in landscape work. 

A recent introduction from Man- 
churia, G. Oldhamiana, holds much 
promise, I believe, as a landscape 
plant. It is at its best here during 
September, continuing into October 
until heavy frosts cut it down. No 
doubt farther south it would keep up 
a display well into November. That 
means a definite value for landscape 
work, and its clouds of pale pink 
flowers are not to be despised in 
florists’ work either. The plant, be- 
cause of its tuberous root, is easily 
handled in a dormant state, indicat- 
ing its value for mass production when 
the demand warrants. Much could be 
said in favor of G. pacifica if space 
were available. Suffice it to say that 
it is quite like a pale pink paniculata. 
It should be added, too, that its new 
double form, which is beginning to 
get around, holds much promise for 
the future. 





SUNRISE RASPBERRY. 


Sunrise, a new red raspberry, has 
been introduced for trial as a commer- 
cial variety by the federal bureau of 
plant industry. It was originated by 
Dr. George M. Darrow, in charge of 
small fruit investigations. It was se- 
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Helps reduce knots and malfor- 
mations among piece-root grafts. 


Send for sample and prices 
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lected from a cross between the 
Ranere and Latham varieties. Field 
tests show it has many of the good 
features of both parents. 

The Ranere long has been a lead- 
ing variety in commercial areas be- 
cause of its hardiness, disease-resist- 
ance and early ripening. But the 
canes are slender and the berries 
small. Latham, the other parent, is 
a heavy producer of large berries. 
The canes of this variety, however, 
are susceptible to various diseases, and 
the berries, while large, are only fair 
in quality. 

Sunrise gets from both parents win- 
ter hardiness, from Ranere its early 
maturity and its disease-resistance. 
The berry is larger than the Ranere 
and has a better texture and quality 
than the Latham. The canes are 
stouter than Ranere, and the new 
variety suckers abundantly, providing 
ample stock for transplanting. 

This year the Sunrise raspberry is 
introduced as a commercial variety in 
New Jersey. It also has been recom- 
mended for testing in other raspberry 
areas toward the southern limit of 
raspberry growing. The Department 
of Agriculture does not have plant- 
ing stock for distribution; it is dis- 
tributed by commercial nurseries. 





TREES ON PRAIRIE SOIL. 


Some clues as to why windbreaks 
and other tree plantations often fail 
on southern Wisconsin prairie soil 
have been uncovered by D. P. White 
and §. A. Wilde, working at the Wis- 
consin agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. 

Greenhouse trials with a number 
of prairie soils from that area have 
shown that none of them are well 
adapted to forest growth: Seedlings 
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grew but little better on prairie soil 
than on barren sand. 

Analyses showed the prairie soils 
were low in available phosphorus, 
even though some of them had as 
much as 1,000 pounds per acre of 
total phosphorus. Applying phos- 
phate fertilizer markedly improved 
the early growth of trees on these 
soils. Nitrogen fertilizer brought 
about further improvement in the 
growth rate, even though the prairie 
soils are high in humus and total 
nitrogen. 

Part of the difficulty with tree 
nutrition on prairie soil, Messrs. 
White and Wilde believe, is due to 
lack of proper soil microdganisms, 
particularly mycorhiza. Lack of cer- 
tain organic growth substances may 
be another factor. 

So far the investigation has not re- 
vealed any unusual soil reaction, car- 
bonate content or concentration of 
salts in the upper layer of prairie 
soils that could be detrimental to 
trees. 





TO PLANT ROADSIDES. 


Approximately 600 sapling trees 
will be planted along the highways 
of Warren, R. I., within the next 
month as a part of a W. P. A. project, 
approved last month at Washington, 
D. C., which calls for cutting down 
condemned trees and removing dead 
trees and stumps. Most of the sap 
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lings will replace trees felled or dam- 
aged in the September, 1938, hurri- 
cane, but will not conflict with any 
planting planned by the local tree 
warden, Louis Denault. The total 
cost of the project is $7,088, of which 
$2,850 will be provided by the town 
and $4,218 by the federal govern- 
ment. 
















































This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems 
of the Nurseryman— By Ernest Hemming 


GARDEN BULLETINS. 


There is nothing new, but if there 
is a method of advertising that is 
widely used in business in general, 
it is the practice of having a “house 
organ.” A number of nurserymen 
in the past have used them; in fact, 
at one time about the only garden 
magazine was the old Meehan 
Monthly put out by that firm in 
Philadelphia. 

Some of the larger firms send sim- 
ilar periodicals out today. One of 
the most tasteful is the quarterly, 
“The Four Seasons,” by Towson 
Nurseries, Towson, Md. It is ex- 
ceptionally well printed, usually con- 
tains some excellent garden illustra- 
tions and carries seasonable garden 
information. I think it serves its 
purpose particularly well in that it 
contains no direct advertising. It 
should be enough if the publication 
creates in the customer a dependence 
on the issuing firm for garden in- 
formation and supplies when the 
need arises. Doubtless, other large 
firms have similar publications. 

The problem of smaller nurseries 
is how to avail themselves of this 
method of advertising and the indi- 
rect results it can bring without the 
expenditure that preparing and print- 
ing such copy must entail. That 
expenditure would undoubtedly be 
too high for a small and not too se- 
lect mailing list. 

The L. W. Ramsey Co. publishes 
a similar periodical, the distribution 
of which is limited to one nursery 
in each territory. These monthly 
garden letters can fill a decided need 
for the smaller nurserymen, and the 
only possible criticism is that since 
these United States covers a large 
area, the information must of neces- 
sity be rather general. Perhaps, they 
would fit in as an addition to the 
mailing pieces described below. 

Our business is concentrated with- 
in a radius of forty miles or so, and 
the climatic conditions, etc., do not 
vary in that area. Advice about 
planting, about certain plants and 
treatment of plants can be quite spe- 
cific. Finding the cost of printing 
too expensive, we fell back on the 
mimeograph and have about con- 


cluded that it is as indispensable as 
a typewriter in the office. It is true 
that the finished job is far from as 
attractive as a printed one and that 
only line drawings are possible. 
(Here is a place for your landscape 
draftsman’s talents.) Perhaps the 
saving grace is that we include little 
or no direct advertising, so that not 
too many reach the wastebasket be- 
fore being read. We attempt to 
write the garden information so that 
it seems to answer individual ques- 
tions. In fact, one bulletin contained 
answers to a dozen questions most 
frequently asked at the office or on 
the jobs. Such a bulletin can con- 
tain such purely local items as how 
and when to protect box plants or 
what to do for a purely local epi- 
demic of some pest. 

Using the permit imprint, “Sec. 
562 P. L. & R.,” the mailing costs 
are not great, and we have found we 
have started something that it would 
be unwise to stop. 





COLD STORAGE FOR SEEDS. 


All of us know that certain seed 
sowings of rare or choice plants seem 
to give consistently poor stands of 
seedlings. Among the many findings 
of the Boyce Thompson Institute 
about seed germination is the need 
for cold storage of seeds to insure 
good germination. These statements 
give rise to the thought that the mod- 
ern nursery could use an electric re- 
frigerator. Since the institute’s found- 
ing, the staff has done a great deal of 
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investigation in the field of after- 
ripening of seeds and of seed germina- 
tion. 

Most of the findings seem to cen- 
ter on the fact that afterripening and 
the retention of vitality in seeds is 
dependent on cold storage. Other fac- 
tors, such as moisture content and the 
wide variety of species and varieties 
tested, are concerned, but to the prac- 
tical man there stands out from the 
numerous bulletins the need for low- 
temperature storage. 

In the old nursery, seeds were often 
sown that failed to germinate for two 
and three years. In fact, I have heard 
it said of Joseph Meehan—a seed 
expert of another generation—that he 
long advised, if a seed sowing 
failed to germinate, to leave it for 
another spring. This was in the days 
long before the thought that harvested 
seeds were not ripe and “afterripen- 
ing” was an unknown phrase. Appar- 
ently, the seeds lay dormant in the 
ground under nature's conditions and 
continued afterripening in the cold of 
the winter. For obvious reasons, such 
a practice is not good, for the vicissi- 
tudes of weeds, etc., may ruin the 
seed bed. 

If from the reports of the institute 
we can become familiar with those 
species that demand certain treatment, 
perhaps we can propagate some of 
those choice items in quantity that 
have been destined in the past to re- 
main in connoisseurs’ lists. 

Seeds, both collected and purchased, 
of certain types have consistently 
failed. The writer is in complete ig- 
norance of whether the large seed 
houses are using cold-storage methods 
for certain seeds or whether it has 
been tried and been found commer- 
cially impractical at present, or what. 
Of one thing I am sure, when the 
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procedure is used it will be adver- 


tised. In the meantime, nurseries 
which concentrate on propagating 
considerable material from seeds could 
well afford an electric refrigerator 
after perusing the institute's bulletins, 
for a good stand of a really choice 
and rare plant would soon pay for it. 


Much attention has been given to 
the use of the new hormones, etc., in 
rooting cuttings and their application 
to the difficult species in plant propa- 
gation, but, perhaps when the wrinkles 
have been removed from failures in 
seed germination and the information 
has been widely spread, the more logi- 
cal method will be used. 


Sam Hemming. 





QUERCUS ROBUR 
FASTIGIATA. 


Quercus robur fastigiata, the up- 
right English oak, has been known 
to the trade for some time, but has 
not been used to any great extent. 
This is probably due to the fact that 
it is not easily propagated and that 
it is a relatively slow grower as com- 
pared with some of the more com- 
mon upright trees. It is, nevertheless, 
one of our best narrow columnar or 
pyramidal plants. This variety of 
English oak varies considerably in 
form. It may develop many long 
vertical branches, which tend to pull 
apart in heavy snow or rainstorms. 
Another or better form has shorter, 
stiffer branches, which may develop 
more horizontally, but the whole 
tree still retains its narrow upright 
habit. The English oak belongs to 
the so-called white oak group, which 
is characterized by the acorns’ matur- 
ing in one year and by the absence 
of bristles on the ends of the lobes. 
The color of the branches, the buds 
and the leaves are similar to the spe- 
cies except that the leaves are some- 
what smaller. 


Like most of the oaks, the flowers 
and fruits are not important from 
an ornamental standpoint. This up- 
right English oak will undoubtedly 
make a specimen of fifty feet or more 
in height. The plant is perfectly 
hardy and does well in the average 
well drained soil. 


Propagation is usually done by 
side-grafting in the greenhouse dur- 
ing the winter. It can be whip- 
grafted onto root pieces of English 
oak and handled much the same as 
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varieties of flowering crabs. While 
the best stock on which to propa- 
gate the upright English oak is the 
species, Quercus robur, the white 
oak, Quercus alba, has given satis- 
factory results. 

The use of this plant is mostly for 
accent planting where a narrow tree 
is desired. It also finds a place as 
a street tree for narrow streets. It 
can be clipped to a limited extent to 
form a screen or tall hedge to a 
height of from eight to fifteen feet. 
There is no doubt that this plant 


should be grown more abundantly 

and replace such plants as the Lom- 

bardy poplar to considerable extent. 
L. C. C. 





THE Eagle Creek Nursery Co., 
New Augusta, Ind., is developing a 
clientele for yard service during the 
summer. Along with planting shrubs 
and evergreens the firm offers a service 
of planting seeds of annuals. Any 
customer subscribing to the service is 
guaranteed periodical inspection trips 
during the summer. 


Coming Events 


CALIFORNIA DATES. 


At a meeting of the executive 
board of the California Association 
of Nurserymen at Fresno, Cal., April 
24, decision was made to hold the 
annual convention at Oakland, Sep- 
tember 25 to 28, and several com- 
mittees were appointed. J. Fred 
Wittsche, director of the newly 
formed Superior chapter of the Cali- 
fornia Nurserymen’s Association, 


was named on a committee to work 
on the problem of interstate barriers. 





OKLAHOMA DATES SET. 


The Oklahoma State Nurserymen’s 
Association will hold its annual sum- 
mer meeting June 20 and 21, at Du- 
rant, as the guests of J. T. Foote and 
the Durant Nursery Co. The Durant 
Nursery Co. is one of the largest and 
oldest firms, in point of continued 
business, in the state. Mr. Foote has 
many friends and acquaintances 
among the members of the American 
Association of Nurserymen, and it 
is hoped that many of those mem- 
bers will attend. 

A detailed program will be mailed 
out soon, and all nurserymen and 
their families and friends are invited 
to be with us on these two days. 

J. A. Maddox, Sec’y. 





ROCK GARDEN SOCIETY. 


The American Rock Garden So- 
ciety will hold its annual meeting at 
Greenwich, Conn., May 21. Hotel 
headquarters will be the Pickwick 
Arms. The business meeting will be 
held at 10 a. m., followed by a box 
luncheon on the estate of Mrs. J. M. 
Hodson, Rock Ridge, Greenwich. The 
afternoon will be devoted to visiting 
the rock gardens of Mrs. Henry F. 
Schwarz, Mrs. A. N. Ladd and Mrs. 
Raymond Thompson, all of Green- 
wich, and Mrs. Frederick T. Fisher, 
Darien. 





NATIONAL PEONY SHOW. 


The national peony show of 1940 
will be held June 22 and 23 at 
Rochester, Minn., within a few miles 
of some of the largest and best known 
peony fields in the country. 

The show will be held in the Mayo 
civic auditorium, an ideal place for 


such a show, with its 16,000 square 
feet of floor space, air conditioning 
and refrigerating equipment. 

Prominent exhibitors will be A. M. 
Brand, Faribault; A. B. Franklin, 
Minneapolis; J. V. Edlund, White 
Bear Lake, and the Pfeiffer Nursery, 
Winona. Peony growers from New 
York, Michigan, Illinois and Iowa 
have already indicated their inten- 
tion of bringing exhibits. 

The schedule provides for over 100 
classes of peonies, irises and garden 
flowers. Those wishing a schedule 
may address R. W. Goddard, general 
chairman, 431 Fourteenth avenue, 
S. W., Rochester, Minn. 


FLORIDA MEETING. 


Florida nurserymen will hold a 
group meeting at 1:30 p. m. May 28, 
with M. J. Daetwyler, Orlando, pre- 
siding, in connection with the con- 
vention of the Florida State Florists’ 
Association at Gainesville, May 28. 

In the morning will be a general 
business session of the association at 
the chemistry building of the Univer- 
sity of Florida, followed by addresses 
on the station's activities by Dr. Wil- 
mon Newell, director of the experi- 
ment station, and by Dr. H. H. 
Hume, dean of the college of agri- 
culture. 

The following morning will be held 
a concluding business session, fol- 
lowed in the afternoon by a soil clinic 
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Sugar Maples, Sweet Gums 
ee a and 


OUTPOST “NURSERIES 
Ridgefield, Conn. 











“A friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 


SALES AGENT 
38 So. Elm St. P.O Box 285 
WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
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open to all groups and, later, an auto- 
mobile inspection of the 1,300 acres 
of the experiment station. 





SOUTHWESTERN NEWS. 


A general survey of nursery con- 
ditions throughout the southwest 
shows that the season has been per- 
haps as much as two weeks late, with 
plenty of rain and unusually cool 
weather. This held stock back, re- 
sulting in an extension of the plant- 
ing season, which was all to the 
good. Trade in evergreens was espe 
cially brisk; perennials sold well, and 
midwest mail-order houses report an 
increase in business over last year. 
Stocks which they had reserved for 
normal trade were sold out early, 
causing considerable late buying 
Some things, such as Chinese elm 
and nearly all forest tree seedlings, 
which appeared to be in a big sur- 
plus at the beginning of the season, 
were sold out completely. Shrubs, 
fruit trees and roses lagged. The 
loss of export trade probably ac- 
counts for some of the slackness in 
apple tree sales, but, on the whole, 
it has been a good season. 

B. C. Snapp is starting a small 
nursery at 4133 Depew, Denver, 
Colo. 

The Coe Seed Co., whose present 
retail store is located at 119 East 
Sixth street, Topeka, Kan., is build- 
ing a new structure at 212 to 216 
Kansas avenue, which is to be fin- 
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MODERATE PRICES 


CODODENDRON HYBRIDS. 
Shen hardy varieties only. 


AZALEA HYBRIDS. 
Named varieties, the hardiest of all 
Azaleas for landscape work. 


KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. Per- 
fectly shaped; transplanted. 


EUROPEAN BEECH, fine specimen. 
Also fastigiata, pendula, Riversii. 


Ask for catalogue 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 


P. M. Koster, Mgr. 
P. 0. Huntington Station, L. [., N.Y. 











TAXUS 


Cuspidata Capitata 
1\% to 12 feet. 


Best available. 
Carloads or truckloads only. 


VISSER’S NURSERIES 
Springfield Gardens, L. I., N. Y. 








TAXUS 
HEADQUARTERS 


Intermedia 
Media Hatfieldii 
Media Hicksii 


Write Us 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 
Newark, New York 
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NORTHERN COLLECTED EVERGREENS 

Hardy, well rooted. Abies balsamea, 

Thuja occid Tsuga canadensis. 

Priced per 1000. Cash. 

3 to 6 ins.. .00 9 to 12 ins...$12.00 

6 to 9 ins... 9.00 12 to 18 ins... 20.00 
Ferns, plants and native orchids. 


WILLIAM CROSBY HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 





BURR’S QUALITY 
BERBERIS THUNBERGII 
(Japanese Barberry) 


SEEDLINGS (1-yr.) 
9 to 12 ins. 























PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
MILFORD DELAWARE 








ished in midsummer. The 2)-story 
building, of stone and reinforced con- 
crete faced with cut stone and glass 
blocks, will house retail store space 
and an office on the first floor, to- 
gether with warehouse space. The 
second floor will be a stock room, 
while space at the rear will be de- 
signed to permit the handling of 
several carloads of feeds and seeds 
at the same time. 

Frank P. Stewart, Cushing, Okla., 
has resigned his position with the 
Shell Pipeline Corp. to devote his 
full time to his nursery business. His 
general sales office is on highway 33 
east of Cushing. Known as the “one- 
gallus farmer,” Mr. Stewart invites 
his customers to visit the “six-acre 
catalogue at the Garden of Eden,” 
where he has among other items 90,- 
000 pounds of evergreens which he 
will sell “by ton or by plant.” The 

“one-gallus farmer” (which name is 
registered in the United States pat- 
ent office) is doing a general nursery 
business, featuring cash-and-carry 
and landscape service. Harold Proc- 
tor is the landscape draftsman. The 
April 21 edition of the Cush- 
ing Daily Citizen carried a full- 
page advertisement by other busines 
men of Cushing wishing Mr. Stewart 
well. 

J. Frank Sneed, of the Sneed Nurs- 
ery Co., Oklahoma City, who called 
on trade in Kansas and Missouri late 
in April and early in May, reports 
an active trade, with a good cleanup, 
especially in evergreens. Mr. Sneed 
also maintains a nursery at Musko- 
gee, Okla. 

Perry Lambert, Hiawatha, Kan., 
was low bidder on two roadside im- 
provement projects in Doniphan 
county, Kansas, and Cook Gardens, 
Ottawa, were the successful bidders 
on two roadside projects in Coffey 
county. These will be planted in the 
fall. 





MUCH publicity was given to the 
recent planting of six oriental plane 
trees in front of the Edison Co. 
building and eight more in front of 
the Parc Vendome apartments, in 
New York city. Prominent speakers 
dedicated the trees to peace. Among 
the speakers at the exercises was 
Richard Conley, president of Out- 
post Nurseries, Inc., Ridgefield, 
Conn., which supplied the trees for 
both plantings. On the same pro- 
gram was the WOR news commenta- 
tor, Mark Hawley. 





HAVE YOU TRIED 
GOODRICH RUBBER 
BUDDING STRIPS? 


If not, don’t delay longer. Write 
today for FREE SAMPLES. 
Goodrich Rubber Budding 
Strips save you time, trouble and 
money—and assure better results. 


Read what one large user says: 
“All members of our association 
have been using Goodrich Budding 
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ized in 1933. We have found t 
to be all thy = claimed to be. 
Considering the quality of these 
strips, as compared to others, we 
have always been well pleased with 
their * So says Mr. T. W. 
Shank, Sec.-Treas. -- East Texas 
Rose Growers Ass'n. 
Goodrich Budding Strips are 
made from stocks specially com- 


pounded for this type of work. 


Write for 
FREE SAMPLES 


THE 
B. F. GOODRICH CO. 
Sundries Division 


Akron, Ohio 
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Diseases 


of Trees 


Latest Findings on Various Infections of Trade Importance 
Reported in Recent Research Studies—By Dr. Leo R. Tebon 


STATUS OF CEDAR BLIGHT. 


For nearly fifty years the cedar 
blight caused by the fungus Phomopsis 
juniperivora has been an important 
limiting factor in the propagation of 
the red cedar, Juniperus virginiana, 
and its varieties in nurseries. At first, 
and indeed for about twenty years, 
or until 1917, it was known to occur 
only in about five central western 
states in the upper Mississippi and 
Missouri river valleys. But in the 
period that has elapsed since 1917 
it has spread extensively eastward 
and southward into twenty additional 
states and the District of Columbia. 

In the Dakotas and westward cedar 
blight apparently does not occur, and 
it has not been reported from the 
three northern New England states. 
It has, however, been found on wild 
red cedar, both on seedling and older 
trees, in Virginia, North Carolina 
and Tennessee. In southeastern Min- 
nesota, in 1939, it infected approxi- 
mately twenty per cent of a stand 
of some 300,000 red cedar seedlings 
in a government tree nursery and, 
for the first time, it was important 
as a nursery disease in Wisconsin, 
one nursery in the southeastern part 
of that state suffering heavy loss of 
seedlings being grown for grafting 
purposes. 

Although of chief importance as 
a parasite on red cedar and its vari- 
eties, cedar blight is known to attack 
with greater or less severity other 
species and varieties of the cupres- 
sacee. Douglas fir and European 
larch have been infected artificially, 
but the canker has not been found 
on them in nature. Junipers recently 
found to be susceptible to infection 
include Juniperus japonica, J. chin- 
ensis mas and J. chinensis Pfitzeriana, 
J. horizontalis Douglasii and J. Ashei. 
This last species, the Ozark or Ar- 
kansas white cedar, is considered 
valuable for posts because of the dura- 
bility of its wood and because of an 
alleged resistance to cedar-apple rust. 

Only a few of the junipers are re- 
sistant to cedar blight. They are the 
spiny Greek juniper, J. excelsa stricta, 
which is much used for grafting; J. 
virginiana Keteleeri, and J. virginiana 
pyramidiformis Hillii, the Dundee or 


Hill juniper. Since there is some in- 
dication that junipers resistant to 
blight can also be resistant to cedar- 
apple rust, it is the opinion of Dr. 
G. G. Hahn, specialist on this disease 
and member of the federal division 
of forest pathology, that study and 
observation of the Ozark white cedar 
is warranted on the basis that it has 
not been severely attacked by the 
blight and is supposed to be resistant 
to rust. 





REDBUD LEAF SPOT, 


Throughout its range in the eastern 
half of the United States the redbud, 
Cercis canadensis, is attacked by a con- 
spicuous leaf spot disease caused by 
a fungus of the kind known as cercos- 
pora. Occasionally, when the leaf 
spot attack is severe, the redbud trees 
can be defoliated, but usually the dis- 
ease is important only because it de- 
tracts from the appearance of the tree. 

For several years Dr. F. A. Wolf, 
plant pathologist at Duke University, 
Durham, N. C., has been studying the 
redbud leaf spot, with a view to learn- 
ing the life history of the fungus that 
causes it. In the report of his studies, 
just published, he calls attention to the 
fact that the fungus, about the time 
the leaves are being shed, begins de- 
velopment of a hitherto imperfectly 
described stage in its life history. This 
stage continues to develop throughout 
the winter months in fallen leaves, 
going through a complicated process 
somewhat similar to pollination and 
fruit development in ordinary plants, 
and by late March or early April a 
new spore-producing form of the fun- 
gus is present in the old decaying 
leaves. 

That this new type of spore is 
capable of infecting healthy leaves 
Dr. Wolf proved, by attaching decay- 
ing leaves bearing such spores to 
healthy leaves and obtaining typical 
spot infections within three weeks. 

Discovery of the overwintering 
process of the redbud leaf spot fungus 
places the redbud disease in the same 
category as other leaf diseases, such 
as sycamore anthracnose and elm black 
spot, which overwinter in the leaf 
debris on the ground and are able to 
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begin the new season's infection from 
that point. Where control is neces- 
sary or desirable, the presence of the 
overwintering form emphasizes the 
value of such sanitary procedures as 
the raking up and burning of fallen 
leaves, in addition to the occasional 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture some- 
times necessary during the growing 
season. L. R. T. 





CANKER OF DOUGLAS FIR. 


In California, Oregon and British 
Columbia native Douglas fir, Pseudo- 
tsuga taxifolia, is attacked by a canker, 
the cause of which has been described 
by Dr. Glenn Gardner Hahn as a spe- 
cies of fungus new to science. The 
fungus is called Dasyscypha Pseudo- 
tsuge. The canker has been observed 
by members of the federal division of 
forest pathology staff since 1930. 

This new dasyscypha canker is an- 
other of a group of dasyscypha can- 
kers which attack various evergreen 
trees. Best known of these cankers is 
the European larch canker, long recog- 
nized as destructive to larch in 
Europe, which has occurred in two 
Massachusetts localities since 1927. 

Douglas fir trees planted along the 
eastern seaboard, notably in eastern 
Massachusetts and eastern Rhode Is- 





LINING-OUT STOCK 


ACER GINNALA 
Dwarf Maple, often used in place of 
Japanese Maple. Fine foliage and bril- 
liant fall coloring. Hardy, fine, well 
rooted plants. 
12 to 18 ins., $4.00 per 100 


LODENSE PRIVET 
Dwarf, very compact, hardy, almost 
evergreen. We use it in evergreen plant- 
ing and as substitute for boxwood. Fine 
plants. 
6 to 9 ins., $3.50 per 100 
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» dwarf, pink bersten. eee 
” Cranberry, 12 to 18 ins. 4.50 
cantha, 12 to 18 ins. 4.00 
9 to 12 ins., nice. 3.25 

Tle, Fragrantissima, 


‘ 
High-bus 


eysuckle V 
Privet, 12 to 18 ins., fine sdigs. 2.50 
- Snowball, fine plants, 12 to 18 


Sno" wherty, white, 6 to 12 ins. 2.50 
eine Vanhouttei, 12to18ins., nice 2.00 
eigela, pink, fine, 6 to 12 ins..... 3.00 
Weigela, pink, -__ 12 to 18 ins.... 4. 
Eu. Mountain Ash, 2 to 3 ft., fine... 4. 
Cosagana, Siberian Pea Tree, 2 to 


BUDDLEIA DUBONNET 
Fine new variety of rich wine-red. 
Blooms a foot long. Well filled and un- 
excelled for cutting. We offer fine 2%- 
in. pot plants. 

$1.50 per 10, $12.00 per 100 

25 or more at the 100 rate. 
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BERBERIS 
THUNBERGII 


ATROPURPUREA 


Red-Leaved 
Japanese Barberry 


Sturdy, two-year-old seedlings 


Per 100 Per 1000 
9 to 12 inches. $30.00 
12 to 15 inches........ 4.50 40.00 
15 to 18 inches. 


Prices on larger quantities 
will be furnished on appli- 
cation. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











The Best in Native 
Nursery-Grown 


Rhododendrons 
Hemlocks 


Azaleas and Pieris 
LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 


STROUDSBURG, PA. 


Kalmia 











LINING OUT STOCK 


NORWAY MAPLE WHIPS, 
6 to 6 ft. and 6 to 7 ft. 


HYDRANGEA P. G., l-yr. layers 
No. 1 grade, $4.00 per 100, $30.00 per 1000 


A complete line of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES 


and SHRUBS 
Send for List 


also finished stock in... . 
@ SCARLET OAK (specimens) 


2 to 4-in, cal. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 
DRESHER, PA. 








We are offering CEDAR POLES 

such as are being used to stake street 

—, at $11.00 per 100, f.o.b. New 
or 


MICHIGAN PEAT by the carload. 
Send your requisites of nursery stock. 
ARTHUR DUMMETI 


61 West Grand Street, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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land, have been attacked by an eastern 
species of dasyscypha which causes a 
resinous canker. This also is injuri- 
ous to limber, ponderosa and Swiss 
stone pines. The western canker is, 
however, a different canker caused 
by a different species of dasyscypha 
and so far as is known attacks only 
Douglas fir. 

The western Douglas fir canker has 
been found in nine localities in Cali- 
fornia, eight in Oregon and at one 
place in British Columbia. It appears 
at the present time to have only small 
importance. 

In California and Oregon the canker 
commonly attacks the main trunks and 
branches of Douglas fir saplings up 
to one inch in diameter, producing 
open cankers two or three or more 
inches long, which are much swollen 
on the sides. In the northern part 
of its range it occurs on the first 
thirty feet of the main stem, pro 
ducing cankers which vary from a 
few inches to several feet in length. 
Short cankers, swollen at the sides 
and not covered by bark, resemble 
the larch canker of the east; longer 
cankers, irregular in outline, cause 
little or no lateral swelling of the 
trunk and sometimes remain covered 
by bark. 

At three localities in Oregon and 
four in British Columbia, Dr. Hahn 
reports, there also occurs another, 
entirely saprophytic, species of dasy- 
scypha, fairly uncommon, on shaded- 
out dead branches and twigs of Doug: 
las fir. The occurrence of the two 
dasyscypha species on Douglas fir in 
the northwest presents an interesting 
parallel with the larch canker, for on 
larch in the east, in addition to the 
parasitic dasyscypha species which 
causes the larch canker, there is also 
a saprophytic species not capable of 
causing disease. L m. 3. 





WORK on the landscaping of the 
grounds of the new post office build- 
ing at Ansonia, Conn., has been be- 
gun by the Woodbridge Nurseries, 
New Haven. 


THE Illinois peach crop this year 
is estimated by J. H. Lloyd, director 
of the state department of agricul- 
ture, as less than ten per cent of 
last year’s 2,057,000 bushels because 
of the extremely cold weather in 
January and February. Apple pros- 
pects in the state he called excellent. 
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Mountain View New Jersey 











BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen since 1898 


Rutherford, New Jersey 
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Send for a copy of our 
1940 Wholesale 
Catalogue. 


Use printed stationery, please. 








DAPHNE CNEORUM 


Per 10 Per 100 
9 to 12 ins 
12 to 15 ins 
15 to 18 ins 


U. S. Route 62 18 Miles South of Buffalo 








MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


E. S. Welch Est. 1875 


Tope 
NURSERY STOCK — ASK FOR TRADE LIST 


Send us your WANT LIST for quotations 
“One of America’s Foremost Nurseries” 
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BOXWOOD 


Wholesale 


10 ins. and up — Any quantity 


BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P. Royer, High Point, N. C. 
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Oregon Association Spring Meeting 


Staff of Oregon State College and Agricultural Experiment Station Present Reports of Research 
on Nursery Problems at Nurserymen’s Annual Gathering at Corvallis— By Henry Hartman 


The annual spring meeting of the 
Oregon Association of Nurserymen 
was held at Corvallis, May 2 and 3, 
on the campus of Oregon State Col- 
lege and in codperation with the agri- 
cultural experiment station. The pro- 
gram, for the most part, consisted of 
reports on the various research projects 
being conducted by the station on 
problems relating to the nursery in- 
dustry. 

The opening session, on the after- 
noon of May 2, was called to order 
by President Fred J. Borsch, who an- 
nounced the purpose of the meeting 
and then turned it over to the experi- 
ment station staff. 

Dean W. A. Schoenfeld spoke on 
the general topic of public interest in 
plant materials and ornamental plant- 
ings. He called attention to the in- 
creasing interest in rural communities 
and referred to the favorable attitude 
of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion toward landscaping and beauti- 
fication. 

Prof. F. E. Price spoke on irrigation 
in western Oregon. He discussed 
irrigation equipment for both the over- 
head and furrow methods and re- 
viewed the experiment station's results 
on irrigation practices. While both 
methods of irrigation are in use in this 
region, the tendency is toward the 
overhead method, due largely to the 
development of satisfactory equip- 
ment. 

The control of blight in Berckmans’ 
arbor-vite was discussed by Dr. John 
Milbrath. He gave the results of his 
experiments and pointed out that basic 
copper sulphate, applied prior to the 
fall rains, had given complete control. 
He emphasized the need of careful and 
thorough spraying. Dr. Milbrath also 
discussed briefly the relation of cer- 
tain water molds to crown rot and 
stem rots in some types of nursery 
stocks. 

J. S. Wieman, representing the Ore- 
gon state department of agriculture, 
called attention to the fine codpera- 
tive spirit that exists between the 
nurserymen, the experiment station 
and the state department. He pointed 
out that each year improvements are 
being made in the growing of nursery 
stocks. Insect pests and diseases are 


being reduced by coéperative efforts. 
He laid particular stress on the grow- 
ing importance of the nursery indus- 
try in Oregon. 

Leaf mottles and leaf deformations 
in camellias were discussed by Dr. 
Frank P. McWhorter. These trou- 
bles, while comparatively rare, have 
been known to exist for some time and 
are found wherever camellias are 
grown. In the opinion of the speaker, 
these can be eliminated to a large 
degree by careful selection of propa- 
gating stock. 

Dr. D. C. Mote reviewed the spray 
program as applied to insects and 
called attention to experiments in in- 
sect control being conducted by the 
experiment station. 

A plan for the certification of 
Dutch iris stock was discussed by O. T. 
McWhorter, horticulturist for the 
Oregon State College extension serv- 
ice. The plan originated with cer- 
tain growers of Dutch iris in Oregon 
and Washington. Mr. McWhorter 
reviewed past experiences in the cer- 
tification of strawberries and other 
planting stocks. He pointed out that 
time will be required fully to work 
out the details of the plan. 

The annual spring meeting ban- 
quet was held at the Hotel Benton, 
in Corvallis. President Fred Borsch 
acted as toastmaster and called upon 
a number of members for short talks. 
The main speaker of the evening was 
Dr. F. A. Magruder, professor of 
political science, who spoke on “In- 
ternational Relations.” He analyzed 
the war situation in Europe and 
showed how it affected the United 
States in many ways. 

At the morning session May 3, 
Dr. Milbrath discussed the defoliation 
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of rose plants by means of ethylene 
gas. He pointed out that this method 
was used by a number of rose plant 
growers last season and that it had 
passed the experimental stage. For 
best results a fairly airtight room is 
necessary and a temperature of about 
65 degrees Fahrenheit must be main- 
tained during treatment. The ethylene 
gas is usually supplied by apples, about 
one bushel of apples being neces- 
sary for each 500 or 600 cubic feet 
of room space. The plants them- 
selves must be kept moist during the 
time of treatment. While some va- 
rieties are more difficult to defoliate 
than others, most sorts shed their 
leaves after about four days of treat- 
ment. Rose plants defoliated by this 
method have kept well in storage and 
have made excellent growth in the 


field. 


Vitamin B, and other plant stimu- 
lants were discussed by Prof. Henry 
Hartman. He pointed out that while 
this substance is a necessary plant 
food element, it is manufactured by 
most plants and deficiencies of vita- 
min B, seldom occur when plants 
are grown in soil well supplied with 
organic matter. Results of tests at 
the Oregon experiment station show 
no striking responses from artificial 
application of vitamin B,. There is 
some indication that it may be bene- 


CARLOAD LOTS 


ELM, American, Moline and Vase, 
up to 4 ins. All transplants. 


MAPLE, Norway, up to 3! ins. 
Transplants, extra select, spaced 
7x7 ft. 


POPLAR, Lombardy, up to 2 ins. 

WILLOWS, Thurlow, up to 3 ins. 

—— Thunbergii, up to 2 to 
t. 

SPIRAEA, Vanhouttei, up to 5 to 6 ft. 

APPLE, 2-year. 

CHERRY, I-year. 

PEACH. 


All of above items can be supplied 
in carload lots. 
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SPECIMEN 


TAXUS CUSPIDATA 
CAPITATA 
0 GR mice ao! $1.85 
2 to 24 ft 
244 to 3 ft 
Dy SE) ditibiendmneene 6.00 
Also 
TRIMMED TAXUS CUSPIDATA 
18 ins. to 2% ft $1.30 and up 
Limited Quantities of Taxus 


Brevifolia, Hicksii, Hatfieldii, 
Baccata Repandens 


BERRYHILL NURSERY CO. 


Springfield, Ohio 


4 miles northeast on State Route No. 4 








EVERGREENS 


Fine assortment of the best 
types of B&B Evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 








TAXUS CUSPIDATA 


Spreading Yew 


Improved dark green strain. Best 
Evergreens for sun or shade, foun- 
dation plantings and hedges. 


2 to 8 feet 
Send for special list. 


THE W. A. NATORP CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining-out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 

D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 

Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 
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Daytons Bluff Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 
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For Seventy-six Years 
Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 


Write for Trade List 
EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
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ficial to newly rooted cuttings still in 
the propagation bed. Experiments 
on the use of vitamin B, in the trans- 
planting of shrubs are under way, but 
it is still too early to draw conclusions. 

He also reviewed the research work 
dealing with the storage of rose plants. 
This work has shown that fairly low 
storage temperatures are necessary to 
keep rose plants in a dormant condi- 
tion. Plants held at 31 degrees Fahr- 
enheit remained dormant, but plants 
held at 33 degrees showed breaking 
of buds after several months. Dor- 
mancy of the plants at the time of 
storage is an important factor. Plants 
dug early and placed immediately in 
cold storage showed injury from the 
treatment, but plants dug late came 
out of cold storage in good condition 
and made good growth in the field. 
To prevent shriveling in cold storage 
it is necessary that the packing mate- 
rials contain from forty to fifty per 
cent moisture. Cuttings of the various 
root stocks apparently stand cold stor- 
age without injury. Fall planting of 
rose plants in western Oregon has 
proved to be far superior to spring 
planting. 

At 10 a. m., May 3, a joint session 
was held with the Oregon Federa- 
tion of Garden Clubs. At that time 
a number of talks were given that 
were of interest to both groups. Prof. 
G. R. Hyslop, head of the division 
of plant industries at Oregon State 
College, spoke on lawn grasses and 
the care of lawns. He described vari- 
ous lawn grasses and pointed out 
their requirements. Kentucky blue- 
grass, while well adapted to many 
parts of eastern and southern Oregon, 
is not recommended for the Willa- 
mette valley and coastal regions. 
Rough bluegrass seems to be adapted 
to many parts of Oregon and does 
well in shady situations. Chewings 
fescue is a satisfactory lawn grass for 
many parts of Oregon, but there are 
indications that the newly introduced 
creeping fescue may be superior, As- 
toria bent grass is well suited to the 
Willamette valley and the coastal 
areas. Seaside bent is not recom- 
mended as a lawn grass. Highland 
bent has proved to be a fine grass for 
athletic fields and playgrounds or 
other areas where turf receives hard 
usage. 

Professor Hyslop also discussed 
weed eradication as it relates to lawns. 
He reviewed the experiment station's 
efforts to devise methods of weed 





THE | 
PAUL OFFENBERG NURSERY 
COMPANY 
1988 East Livingston Ave. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Lowest Prices Highest Quality 


EVERGREENS 


for Lining out 


ed plants 
50,000 out 2!/2-in. pots 
Grafted plants, 1-yr. field 


Cuttings, rooted, out of the bench 
Cuttings, Bare roots, l-yr. field 


We don't graft on collected under- 
stock, but on replanted seedlings only, 
which cuts down your losses. 


Ask for Special list 








THIS SPACE 
COSTS 
$4.00 


for one insertion. 


For advertising rate 
schedule, write 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


508 S. Dearborn St. Chicage, Ill. 








Lining-out Evergreens 


Good assortment of standard varieties. 
Price list on request. 


SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY 


SCOTCH GROVE, IOWA 








LINING-OUT STOCK 
Send for List 


Willis Nursery Company 


Ottawa, Kansas 








Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
Write for our current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 
Painesville, Ohto 











SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens—Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 
SCARFF’S NURSERIES 


New Carlisle, O. 
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control. Satisfactory results have been 
obtained by the use of the product 
Sinox and ammonium sulphate, used 
as a spray. This spray is made as 
follows: Dissolve one-third pound of 
Sinox in one gallon of water; dis- 
solve one pound of ammonium sul- 
phate in one gallon of water; pour 
the two solutions together. This 
makes a sufficient amount of spray to 
cover 250 square feet of lawn area. 

New shrubs worthy of increased 
planting in Oregon were discussed by 
Prof. W. D. Legg. He mentioned a 
large list of broad-leaved evergreens, 
a number of Oregon native trees and 
shrubs and also a list of flowering 
shrubs not commonly planted there. 

Fred J. Borsch concluded this por- 
tion of the program with a discus- 
sion of new perennials and alpines. 
Among asters he mentioned Beech- 
wood Challenger, Harrington’s Pink, 
Violetta and Aster Frikarti. Among 
oriental poppies he called attention to 
varieties such as Helen Elizabeth, En- 
chantress and Blazonry. Aside from 
these he listed a number of new varie- 
ties of geum, thalictrum, aquilegia, 
tritoma and others. 

The afternoon session May 3 was 
given over largely to spray equipment 
and sprays. Kenneth Gray demon- 
strated the use of small-size liquid 
sprayers and dusting devices, Prof. 
R. H. Robinson discussed various 
spray materials, their preparation and 
use. He pointed out that when oil 
sprays are employed on evergreen 
trees and shrubs, it is usually best to 
use only the so-called summer or light 
oils. Damage may occur from the 
use of the heavier types. Spreaders 
are not necessary with oil sprays, but 
are beneficial with sprays such as 
arsenate of lead, nicotine, pyrethrum 
and rotenone. Spreaders used with 
Bordeaux mixtures add to the efhi- 
ciency of the spray, but may cause 
it to adhere too long and, thus, in- 
terfere with the sale of the stock. 
Alkaline spreaders should not be used 
with pyrethrum and rotenone, 

The closing hours of the meeting 
were given over to a tour of gar- 
dens and plantings in the vicinity 
of Corvallis. This was carried on in 
conjunction with the annual Corvallis 
garden pilgrimage. 





A RETAIL nursery and seed store, 
at 201 Pearl street, Sioux City, Ia., 
was recently opened by C. C. Shipley, 
who offers landscape service also. 


CALIFORNIA SPRING SHOWS. 


At Oakland. 


The California spring garden 
show, held early this month at the 
Exposition Auditorium, Oakland, 
staged by Howard Gilkey, attracted 
visitors in record numbers from the 
entire Oakland and San Francisco 
bay area. 

This year the outdoor gardens 
seem to have captured the imagina- 
tion of the visitors, for they were 
most often mentioned first in the 
comments on the show. Florists and 
bulb growers were largely repre- 
sented, while nurserymen made some 
good displays, as noted below. 

Rose exhibits were entered by 
Clyde Stocking, San Jose; J. R. 
Crombie, Oakland, and Leonard 
Coates Nurseries, Inc., San Jose. The 
exhibit of Clyde Stocking won first 
prize for 100 or more plants. 

In the center of the main show 
space Martin & Overlach surrounded 
a large pool with many splendid spec- 
imens of azaleas and rhododen- 
drons, many being new varieties. The 
firm received first prize for the azalea 
display. 

Cypress Lawn Memorial Park 
Nursery, Colma, received first prize 
for its exhibit of evergreen trees and 
rhododendrons. California Nursery 
Co. was awarded first for a garden 
of spring flowers. Charles C. Navlet 
Co., Oakland, had an outdoor dis- 
play of perennials which was among 
the show spots and for which the 
firm received a first prize. 

Vetterle & Reinelt again featured 
their beautiful delphiniums, Pacific 
strain, receiving first prize for their 
exhibit. 

In the exhibits of ornamental nurs- 
ery stock, the Domoto Nursery, Hay- 
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ward, received first prize and the 
Sunset Nursery Co., Oakland, re- 
ceived second. Domoto’s used a back- 
ground of Japanese maple trees and 
Colorado blue spruce with tree peo- 
nies and azaleas for color in its ex- 
hibit. 

Leonard Coates Nurseries, Inc., re- 
ceived first prize for an exhibit of 
native trees and shrubs. 

The California Nursery Co. used 
the polyantha variety of roses in the 
arch over its exhibit, receiving a blue 
ribbon for them. 

The Sunset Nursery Co. received 
first for tree ferns and second for 
hydrangeas. An exhibit of dwarf 
Japanese trees by C. Takahashi, Oak- 
land, was given a second ribbon. The 
U.S. Espalier Nurseries, Portland, 
Ore., had an interesting display of 
trees, for which they received a first 
prize. 

Johnson Water Gardens, Hynes, 
showed water lilies artistically ar- 
ranged in a pool, which gained a 
blue ribbon. 

At Pasadena. 

The spring flower show held at 
Pasadena, Cal., the first week in 
May, exceeded its previous record of 
attendance by 3,000, according to 
Lovell Swisher, manager. Praised as 
the most colorful show yet sponsored 
by the Pasadena Flower Show Asso- 
ciation at the relatively new Fannie 
E. Morrison Horticultural Center, 
specially constructed for such events, 
it was held a month later than usual 
and included, in codperation with the 
annual meeting of the American 
Rose Society, a comprehensive dis- 
play of roses. Participation by com- 
mercial growers and nurserymen was 
notably good. 

A tribute to the late Kate Sessions, 
by Hugh Evans, was included in the 
official program of the show. 








May we thank our many 
friends for their patronage 
during the past season. We 
have in prospect one of the 
finest crops of 


“California Grown” Rosebushes 
for 1940-41. 


HOWARD ROSE COMPANY 


Hemet, California 
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Shipping costs prepaid on lining-out 
stock to any point in the United States 
or Canada. No packing charge. 

Most items can be shipped from our 
nursery as late as June 1. Late orders 
given immediate attention. 

Write today for Wholesale Trade List 
of evergreens. Many varieties listed. 


SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREENS :-: 
141 S. E. 65th Avenue 





MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Inc. 
Milton - Since 1878 - Oregon 


Growers of one of the most complete 
lines in Pacific Northwest 


GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 
Specializing in 
Fruit Tree Seedlings, Oregon and 
Washington Grown Flowering and 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 
Birches, Chinese Elms, Flowering 
Crabs, Hawthorns, Lindens, Norway 
and Schwedler — Mountain 


Combination carlots to Eastern dis- 
tributing points afford minimum car 
rates. 


Catalogue on request or Send your 
Want List. 











OREGON’S 
BEST SOURCE OF 


GOOD ROSES 


is 
PETERSON & DERING, INC. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 


Write for List 








ORENCO NURSERY C0. 


Orenco, Oregon 
WHOLESALE CROWERS 
Fruit, Shade, Flowering Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc. 
Very complete line of quality stock 


Catalogue sent on request. 











Hauck Flame Gua—2000°F controlled 


KILL WEEDS Quicxty, Easuy! 
beat—economically 
f 
irrigation 





Armstrong Nurseries, Inc., On- 
tario, made a sizable display of cal- 
ceolaria hybrids, and equally colorful 
were its azaleas, banked about a mir- 
ror center which reflected the exhibit 
and the pathway, giving depth. A 
chamezlaucium in bloom was fea- 
tured. The Armstrong exhibit also 
used citrus trees, in flower and with 
fruit. 

Coolidge Rare Plant Gardens, Pas- 
adena, used the theme “Nothing can 
tear the spring from out the year or 
love from out the heart” as befitting 
their charming spring garden setting. 
Beside a rock pool was a bamboo hut, 
with a thatched roof, covered with a 
purple Chinese wisteria. Thread- 
leaved maples, California sycamores 
and pink and white-flowering dog- 
wood trees were intermingled with 
flowering azaleas. 

{Concluded on page 29.] 





C. B. MILLER ON TRIP. 


C. B. Miller, president of the Mil- 
ton Nursery Co., Milton, Ore., is 
now on a 15-week business trip that 
will take him into approximately forty 
of the nation’s forty-eight states. At- 
tendance at the A. A. N. convention 
at New York is on his itinerary. 

Going by train to Detroit to take 
delivery of a new automobile, he was 
joined by Mrs. Miller at Chicago, 
who is to travel with him through the 
rest of his annual sales journey. It 
is possible they may attend the annual 
convention of Rotary International 
at Havana in June. 





IN TRIBUTE. 


W ashington nurserymen will 

A lways remember those nurserymen 

Silenced by death, whose efforts 

H ave created one of our leading 

I ndustries, adding beauty and 

N otoriety to our beautiful state. 

G one, but not forgotten, are such 

T alented growers as Charles Malmo, 

O le Engvolsen, J. J. Bonnell and 

N umerous other real nurserymen. 

N aturally, in their footsteps 

U ndaunted are their sons, whose 

R esponsibilities and training have 

S ignified their intention of 

E nthusiastically maintaining the 

R eputation and the quality 

Y ou and I have known for years. 

M ay their efforts be rewarded as 

E verlasting monuments to their 

N ursery dads, whose work lives on. 
Howard E. Andrews. 
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PORTLAND WHOLESALE 


NorseERY CO. 
306 $.E. 12th Ave., Portland, Oregon 
To the Trade Only 
A General Line of NURSERY STOCK 
We also handle NURSERY 
SUPPLIES including 


TWIST-EMS (The New 
Handy Plant Tie) 


RUBBER BUDDING 
STRIPS (Goodrich) 
WOODEN TREE and POT 
LABELS 


Oregon-Grown Quality Guarantesd 

















A. Mc6ILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 
Shade Trees 
Roses 


Grown right and packed right. 


Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 








Oregon-Grown 


SELECT 
NURSERY STOCK 


Catalogue on request 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 


6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
Portland, Oregon 











Perfection Currants 
Fruit Tree Seedlings 


Let us quote on your needs 
DENISON & BLAIR 
tdale 
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New Books and Bulletins 


LAYMAN’S GUIDE. 
Quite the handsomest of the books 


intended to instruct the amateur in 
horticulture, “The Home Book of 
Trees and Shrubs,” by J. J. Levison, 
just published by Simon & Schuster, 
at $5, will arouse admiration for its 
linen cloth binding, large type on 
enamel paper and, most of all, beau- 
tiful half-tones in black and white 
from photographs of garden scenes 
remarkable in their clearness of detail. 

Besides its beauty, the book has an 
extremely practical value for those 
with a genuine ipterest in trees and 
shrubs but without much knowledge 
of them. The subtitle of the book is 
“A Layman’s Guide to the Design, 
Planting and Care of the Home 
Grounds, with Information on Lawns, 
Woodlands, Flower Borders, Garden 
Accessories and the Identification of 
Trees.” To that end the author, J. J. 
Levison, has endeavored to make his 
points concisely, sifting the important 
from the unimportant, according to his 
thirty-five years of experience in the 
planting and management of small 
and large estates, as well as public 
parks and gardens. He was formerly 
a staff lecturer on the planting and 
care of ornamental and shade trees at 
the forest school in Yale University, 
holding the degree of master of for- 
estry from that institution. He has 
written and lectured widely; hence 
knows the information the layman 
needs. 

While the advice is concisely put, 
on the wide range of topics covered, 
there is much of it in the 450 pages 
of the volume, including twenty-four 
pages of useful index. 





SOILLESS GARDENING. 


Of several books on soilless cul- 
ture of plants published this spring, 
the latest is “Gardening Without 
Soil,” by A. H. Phillips, who pre- 
sents practical methods of growing 
plants of many kinds in tanks of 
water or in beds of sand and other 
minerals, to which plant foods in 
chemical form are added. The au- 
thor has had considerable personal 
experience with soilless culture in 
England and has also made a world- 
wide study of its practical and scien- 
tific developments. 

Mr. Phillips has drawn freely upon 


the experimental work in nutrient 
culture done in the United States, 
giving full credit in every instance to 
the various men whose contributions 
in the field are recognized. Detailed 
instructions for setting up installa- 
tions suitable for both commercial 
and home uses are given. The book 
is simply written and yet includes 
complete technical data on every as- 
pect of the problems involved. 

This volume, well illustrated with 
half-tones and line drawings, com- 
posed of 137 pages, 5x8!/2 inches, 
and bound in dark blue cloth, is pub- 
lished by the Chemical Publishing 
Co. at $2. The book is notable for its 
thoroughness and its optimistic, 
though conservative, viewpoint. 





BULLETINS RECEIVED. 


“Flowering, Fruiting, Yield and 
Growth Habits of Tung Trees,” by 
R. D. Dickey and Walter Reuther, 
bulletin 343 of the Florida agricul- 
tural experiment station, Gainesville, 
discusses in twenty-eight pages, with 
illustrations, the factors that may 
have a bearing on the productivity 
of this comparatively new orchard 
crop. 

“A Preliminary Report on Little- 
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Leaf of the Peach in Florida—a Zinc 
Deficiency,” by R. D. Dickey and 
G. H. Blackmon, bulletin 344 of the 
Florida agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, Gainesville, describes how the 
application of zinc sulphate corrected 
this disorder. 

“Collecting and Handling Seeds of 
Wild Plants,” Civilian Conservation 
Corps forestry publication 5, by N. 
T. Mirov and Charles J. Kraebel, 
is replete with excellent line draw 
ings and gives details regarding col- 
lecting, storing and treating seeds of 
wild plants, as well as methods of 
propagating bulbous plants by seeds 
and other wild plants by vegetative 
means, in forty-eight pages. 

“Save Plant Food in Manure,” by 
A. R. Whitson, F. L. Musbach and 
A. R. Albert, circular 296 of the 
college of agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, presents in sixteen 
illustrated pages methods of handling 
manure to reduce losses of plant food, 
an important matter in these days 
when it is scarcer than formerly. 

“What's New in Farm Science” is 
the title of part two of the annual 
report of the director of the agricul- 
tural experiment station at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, issued 
March, 1940, as bulletin 449, con- 
taining ninety-six pages, with numer- 
ous illustrations and cover. The re- 
search work of the station is reported 





“Send three 
is so valuable is in such demand 
tional 


ies of ‘Compiling a New Nursery List.’ The copy received 
in the drafting room that I want addi- 

— in the library.”—William E. Harries, Landscape Architect, 
Buffalo, , J 





nurseries. 


Enclosed is remittance for 


C) 1 copy, 40 cents 


Name 


COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST 


Selection of Superior Varieties of Woody Deciduous Ornamental Plants 
By L. C. CHADWICK 


Describes and discusses the best plants among trees and shrubs in 
various sizes, vines and ground covers. 


Lists uses, culture, characteristics, growth habits to make easy selec- 
tion of suitable varieties for various landscape purposes. 


Sources of supply of selected plants indicated in key list of 68 
96 pages—40c per copy 
508 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


“COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST.” 
0 3 copies, $1.00. 
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Now - - — 


AMOOR RIVER NORTH PRIVET, 12 to 
18 ins. up to 3 to 4 ft. 


BARBERRY THUNBERGI!, 2 and 3-yr. 
trans., wy, principally 12 to 15 ins. 
and 15 to 18 ins., also seedlings 

PEACH TREES, leading varieties, all 
ween. principally 7/16-in. to 9/16-in. 
grade. 


Send for our new issue, SPRING 1940 

Wholesale Price List, now ready. 

General assortment and stom supply of 
Trees and Shrubs 


fine stock. 
Dect Trees and Shrubs... 
Perennials and Rock Plants . . . Fruits 


_ Us Your Want Lists 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


Since 1893 Westminster, Maryland 

















PEACH TREES 


in large quantities 


BOYSENBERRY 


l-yr. No. 1 Tips and Transplants 


BLUEBERRY 


l-yr. Rooted Cuttings 
2 and 3-yr. Plants 


STRAWBERRY — RASPBERRY 
ASPARAGUS PLANTS 


BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 
Princess Anne, Md. 








HARDY FRUITS 


Haralson Apple 
Manchurian Apricots 


Mary Washington Asparagus 
Americana Plum Seedlings 
Caragana Pygmza, L.O.S. 


ANDREWS NURSERY 


Faribault, Minn. 








If it’s new for 

the Northwest, we have it! 

In quantity, we grow: 
New Red Lake Currant 
McDonald and Ruby Rhuharb 
Cornus Elegantissima 
Cotoneaster Acutifolia 
Physocarpus Monogynus 
Minnesota Fruit Breeding 

Farm originations 


SUMMIT NURSERIES 
Stillwater, Minnesota 











Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 








PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 











by means of brief summaries of vari- 
ous projects and their conclusion. 

“Thin Wood Pruning Considered 
from the Standpoint of Photosynthate 
Production,” by B. S. Pickett, tech- 
nical bulletin 169 of Michigan State 
College, describes experiments from 
which the author concluded that it is 
better to remove the wood bearing 
poor fruit, rather than to attempt to 
improve the growth of weak “thin” 
branches by removing good fruiting 
wood from the outer part of the tree 
canopy. 

“Orchard Fertilization,” by T. A. 
Merrill, extension bulletin 205 of 
Michigan State College, briefly pre- 
sents in eight pages practices in feed- 
ing young orchard trees and also bear- 
ing trees. 





CALIFORNIA SPRING SHOWS. 
{Concluded from page 27.] 


The combined display of C. 
Jacques Hahn, landscape gardener of 
Sierra Madre; Anthony Bros. Stone 
Co., Santa Ana, and De! Amo Nurs- 
eries, Compton, resulted in an attrac- 
tive outdoor living room, showing 
how the three gardening essentials 
can be combined with originality. 
Evergreens and begonias, combined 
with flowering pinks, were part of 
the planting, while potted pelar- 
goniums were used about the grille. 
A number of cobra plants were in- 
cluded in the Del Amo display. 

Germain’s Seed & Plant Co., Los 
Angeles, entirely changed its display 
technique. Instead of creating a set- 
ting, the firm devoted its display 
space to a single item, Pacific hybrid 
delphiniums, striking in their beauty. 

California Roses, Inc., Puente, had 
a display of cut roses, under the di- 
rection of John van Barneveld. 

Merrick Nurseries, Whittier, 
showed espalier treatments of a va- 
riety of pyracanthas and other 
shrubs. As a foreground for these 
designs, Burkard & Cole displayed 
delphiniums. 





SELLING nursery stock, Mrs. 
Irene B. Mallory opened a store at 
Morgantown and South _ streets, 
Uniontown, Pa., last month. 


A NEW incorporation is the Lam- 
bert Landscape Co. of Texas, Inc., 
Dallas, Tex., with a capital of $15,- 
000. The incorporators are J. O. 
Lambert, Sr.; J. O. Lambert, Jr., and 
Gordon H. Lambert. 





PHLOX 


WE ARE NOW SHIPPING 
LINING-OUT PHLOX 


Good, thrifty young plants, freshly dug. 
We have a good list of varieties. Now 
is the time to get your order in and be 
sure to get your choice stock from phlox 
specialists. 

Also we have field-grown phlox. Write 
for our complete list. 


SHERMAN NURSERY COMPANY 
Charles City, Iowa. 








SHRUBS 


Shade and Ornamental Trees 
Grapevines and Blackberries 


Special Prices on 
Peach and Barberry 


Write for Price List and mail us your 
WANT LISTS 


WILLOWBEND NURSERY 
(E. M. Brewster’s Sons) 
Perry, Ohio 








Apple and Peach Trees 
In Carload Lots 


A long variety list to select from. 
We also can offer other Fruit Trees 
in carload lots, as well as Tennessee 
Natural Peach Seeds. 

If you are interested in either Fruit 
Trees or Pe send us your 
want lists and we will quote attractive 
prices. 


SOUTHERN NURSERY CO. 


Winchester, Tenn. 








HEMEROCALLIS 
Take advantage of these new low cash prices. 
Per 10 Per 100 
$0.85 $5.00 
7.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


Comisss BROS. nC. | Nurseries 
Reynard S , Mass. 








QUALITY PERENNIAL PLANTS 


Specialties 
Gypsophila Bristol Fairy and Dicentra 
Spectabilis. 
Let us quote on your perennial needs. 


PERENNIAL NURSERIES Painesville, 0. 
Alva H. Smith R.F.D. 2 








SPECIAL ..... SPECIAL 


BIG FIELD CL Sie O—SRONG, CLEAN. 
tl CUSHION, $5.00 


New w Hicsetbanere: $7. 708 pet per 3 100 


CATALOGUE. 


WONDERLAND NURSERIES 
ELLERSON 











HERBS 


Pot- m plants; over a hundred varieties. 
Dri Herbs for Flavoring and Fi 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time ga > 


New Catalogue sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Maryland 
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NEW PLANT PATENTS. 


The following plant patents were 
issued April 30, 1940, according to 
Rummler, Rummler & Davis, Chi- 
cago patent lawyers: 


No. 381. Rose plant. Gerrit De Ruiter, 
Hazerswoude, Dorp, The Netherlands, as- 
signor to the Jackson & Perkins Co., 
Newark, N. Y. A new and distinct va- 
riety of polyantha rose plant, characterized 
as to novelty by its vigorous and compact 
growth, the depth a color of its buds 
and flowers, the persistence of the coloring 
as the flowers age, the number of petals 
and long-lasting quality of the flowers. 


No. 382. Rose plant. Nicholas Grillo, 
Milldale, Conn. A new variety of hybrid 
tea rose, characterized particularly by its 
absolute thornlessness, its medium-size, 
dark foliage and its prolific production of 
flowers having a very large number of 

etals and distinctive color falling between 
yrian rose and pomegranate purple. 

No. 383. Rose. Clarence A. Chase, 
Lane County, Oregon. A new and useful 
variety of hybrid tea rose with qualities 
in combination, characterized particularly 
by its large bud, its abundant and very 
dark green foliage and its blooms’ having 
intense and lasting fragrance and a dee 
glowing pink to rose-red color, whic 
changes to rose color and rose pink. 


No. 384. Double gypsophila. George 
H. Starr, Turlock, Cal A new and dis- 
tinct variety of gypsophila plant, char- 
acterized particularly by its prolific produc- 
tion of double flowers-in one bloom, ster- 
ility, the substantially simultaneous bloom- 
ing of the flowers of each plant in the 
crop, permitting a common harvest, and 
~~ mame good keeping qualities when 
dried. 

The following plant patents were 
issued May 7, according to Rummler, 


Rummler & Davis: 


No. 385. Rose. Michael H. Horvath, 
Mentor, O. A variety of hybrid rose 
characterized particularly by vigorous 
growth, extreme hardiness and resistance 
to disease, prolificacy of blooms of very 
large flowers of superior beauty in shape 
and color with petals of a very distinctive 
pink and having a silvery reflex color or 
sheen, consistency of blooming through- 
out the blooming period and the persist- 
ence of petals and stability of the color 
in cut and uncut condition. 

No. 386. Rose. Michael H. Horvath, 
Mentor, O. A rose variety characterized 
principally by its exceptional prolificacy 
of blooms of large compact clusters of 
flowers of pure glossy white and which 
completely cover the entire growth so as 
to resemble a single large and compact 
bouquet of glossy white Roane and fur- 
ther characterized by a pronounced briar 
scent, shell-shaped petals with slightly 
irregular cristate edges, consistency of 
blooming throughout the blooming period, 
the purity and permanence of the white 
petals in cut and uncut condition and by 
the hardiness and resistance to disease. 


No. 387. Rose. Michael H. Horvath, 
Mentor, O. A variety of hybrid rose 
characterized particularly by very large 
flowers of great beauty in shape and 
color, with petals of brilliant and intense 
salvia and of which the color increases in 
intensity throughout the blooming period, 
the lasting qualities of the foliage which 
is sound to the end of the season and 
very resistant to black spot, mildew and 
diseases generally. 


No. 388. Apple tree. Wrixham M. 
McIlvaine, deceased, late of Magnolia, 
Del., by J. Ralph McIlvaine, Magnolia, 
and Vernon M. Barnett, Chestertown, 
Md., administrators, assignors to the Boun- 
tiful Ridge Nurseries, Princess Anne, Md. 
A new and distinct variety of apple tree 
characterized as to novelty by its early 
ripening and annual bearing habits, the 
large size, unusual shape and clear dis- 
tinct green color of its fruit, the splendid 
cooking and avting qualities and the excel- 
lent shipping quality of said fruit. 


No. 389. Rose. Charles B. Hansen, 
Ontario, Cal. A new and useful variety 
of hybrid tea rose, characterized particu- 
larly by its low, spreading growth, its pro- 
lific production of blooms, its resistance 
to disease and its large variegated blooms 
of rose to Tyrian rose with radial stripings 
and splashings of cream to maize yellow. 


No. 390. Chrysanthemum plant. John 
F. Styer, Concordville, Pa. A new and 
distinct variety of perennial chrysanthe- 
mum characterized particularly by its vigor 
and hardiness, its compact globe shape, its 
blooms of amber yellow to apricot yellow. 
with high large yellow cushion center, and 
its unusual crown growth which enables 
it normally to produce flowers in the 
spring as well as in the fall. 


No. 391. Chrysanthemum plant. John 
F. Styer, Concordville, Pa. A new and 
distinct variety of perennial chrysanthe- 
mum characterized particularly by its vigor 
and hardiness, its dense and compact 
mound shape, its unusual crown growth 
which enables it normally to produce 
flowers in the spring as well as in the fall 
and its straw-yellow to empire-yellow 
blooms differing in size and color in the 
spring and fall seasons. 


No. 392. Chrysanthemum plant. John 
F. Styer, Concordville, Pa. A new and 
distinct variety of perennial chrysanthe- 
mum characterized particularly by its vigor 
and hardiness, its free-blooming habit, its 
well balanced globe shape, its finely cut 
leaves, its unusual crown growth which 
enables it normally to produce flowers in 
the spring as well as in the fall, and its 
blooms with narrow, lacy ray flowers, the 
color of which is salmon to ferruginous in 
the fall and lighter tints of the same colors 
in the spring. 

No. 393. Rose. George C. Thomas, 
fr deceased, late of Beverly Hills, Cal., 

y Josephine Moorhead Thomas Gardner 


and George C. Thomas III, executors, 
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Beverly Hills, assignors to the Armstrong 
Nurseries, Ontario, new and use- 
ful variety of hybrid tea rose characterized 

articularly by its everblooming habit, its 

eavy, glossy, disease-proof, evergreen foli- 
age persistent throughout the year in mild 
climates, its vigorous ror oa | or pillar 
growth habit and its single, five-petaled 
empire-yellow to cream-color blooms with 
stamens of vinaceous purple. 

No. 394. Rose plant. Theodore J. Mor- 
ris, Van Nuys, Cal., assignor to Western 
Rose Co., San Fernando, Cal., a copart- 
nership composed of Albert B. Morris and 
Theodore J. Morris. A new and distinct 
variety of hybrid tea rose plant charac- 
terized as to novelty by its climbing habit. 





DEFEAT TREE PURCHASE. 


A bill that had been passed by the 
upper division of the Rhode Island 
general assembly, which would have 
required the state to purchase shrub- 
bery for roadside beautification and 
conservation work, instead of grow- 
ing it in its own nurseries, was de- 
feated in the house of representatives 
on a division vote during the final 
hours of the annual session last month. 
The vote was 40 to 28. Representa- 
tive Harry F. Curvin, of Pawtucket, 
the minority floor leader, declared 
passage of the act would establish a 
bad precedent in that private farmers 
would have equal grounds to appear 
before the general assembly to have it 
abolish state farms where produce is 
grown for state institutions. 





FIRE which started from a lighted 
match in the dry grass of the golf 
course at Pomfred, Conn., April 30, 
caused damage estimated at $5,000 to 
the Hiti Nurseries, owned by Roland 
Baker. The majority of the damage 
was done to the stock composed mostly 
of blue spruce and Japanese yew. 





DOW METHYL BROMIDE 





PROTECTION against PESTS 


The modern scientific method to control Japanese 
beetle and other pests. High toxicity to insects in all 
states of development — High penetrating power. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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Healthier Plants Bigger Flowers 
Revitalized Roots New Growing Energy 
No Root Shock in Transplanting 
Root Rot Prevented Cuttings Stimulated 


NOW  aiso in QUALITY tablets 


—the ONLY sensible and ideal 
form of Vitamin B; for the lay- 
man and the user of small 
quantities—and an unbeatable 
sales proposition. No measur- 
ing. No drops to count! No stock 
solutions. Just drop tablet in 
water—use immediately! No 
waste. No loss of strength (B; 
in liquid solution isn’t stable— 


Note: Special 10% discount for May and June 


SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY: Vitamin B; is essential to root 
growth, say eminent scientists. Experimenters and users have 
reported amazing results using my top-quality B,;—purest 
obtainable. Sell all summer! Peps up lawns. 

prices. I offer you the country’s only 
COMPLETE Vitamin B; service— 


bulk or resale units; crystals or tab- 
lets; all sizes. 


ROOT TONIC 
GROWTH STIMULANT 





Don't wait another day. You'll need 
B, for your own use, and also to sell 
to gardeners in your community. 
Take advantage of my new low 





RESALE 


Sell B; with every plant and shrub— 
for extra volume, extra profit. My 
colorful units are fast sellers. When 
you send trial gram order, ask about 
special free goods deal on 25 cent 
seller and the free premium coupon. 


JEAN MACLEAN 


LOOK! Ask about sensa 
Maclean 





TREE TENT CATERPILLAR. 


Through the winter the eggs of the 
eastern tent caterpillar are found in 
masses containing from 300 to 400 
eggs. These masses usually completely 
encircle the limbs about the size of a 
lead pencil. The apple, wild cherry 
and plum are the fruit trees on which 
the egg masses are most frequently 
found. Early in spring the eggs hatch 
and the small worms migrate to the 
first limb crotch they can find and 
there begin their silken tent. These 
tents are quite conspicuous, since they 
are nearly white in color. 

All the larve hatching from an egg 
cluster remain together and at once 
start to form their silken nest or 
“tent.” This is added to from day to 
day as the larve increase in size. The 
larve remain in the nest during storms 
and the warmer part of the day, going 
out in the early morning and evening 
to feed. The full-grown larve are 
about two inches long. They leave the 
trees before pupating, choosing some 
sheltered place for transformation to 
this inactive stage. 


The cocoons are made of closely 
woven white silk. They are oval in 
shape and are held in place by a few 
irregular coarse threads. The moths 
emerge from the cocoon in June, and 
soon after are laid the eggs which do 
not hatch until the following spring. 

The apple tree tent caterpillar is 
held in check by a long list of natural 
enemies. 

In orchards which are well sprayed 
with arsenate of lead for the control 
of codling moth and curculio, tent 
caterpillars are rarely troublesome. On 


Plant Food Tab Tablets. ta, Colch hicine, 
Root Hormones, Alkacid Soil Test Kit, 8 


FREE instructions for use included. 


One Gram — Only $5.25 
500 milligrams (trial size) 
3 grams. .$15.00 

Send check for trial gram TODAY ual 


Nursery D Dept., 900— 18th St. 


t Iowa 


cine. Garden Siphons, Indi 





ray Kit. Also 
eacetic acid, 
Dog Chaser. 


tablets keep indefinitely). 

Plant Magic B, tablets come 
in 4 sizes: 
25c each with FREE instruc- 
tion sheets and free premium 
coupons, and extra summer dis- 
counts. 


$1.00, T5c, 50c and 


SPECIAL Free Goods Deal 
Sensational 25 cent 
packets 
card; 


seller; 


of self-sell display 


free premium coupon; 
free literature; 
(dozen packets); 
with every five. 


$2.00 per card 
FREE card 





Pays for Itself MANY TIMES OVER 


Wouldn't you say that any piece of equipment that paid for 
itself many times over was a mighty good investment? 
Well, that’s the experience every grower has had who owns 
Power Soil Shredder—and it will do the same 


a KEMP 
for you. 


You see, the KEMP actually reduces time and labor costs 
for preparing compost from 60% 75% 

improve plant quality by giving you properly shredded 
This—together with 
Shredder costs very little to own and practically nothing 
to operate and maintain—explains why this machine has 
been so successful. 

Why not find out right now how easy it is to own one of 
these money-makers? 
MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 


compost. 


Erie, Pa. 


SOIL SHREDDERS 


to 75%. It also helps 


the fact that a Kemp 


For all the facts, write KEMP 
AN-250, 1919 Peach St., 








trees which are not regularly sprayed, 
a careful watch should be kept for 
the egg masses. These should be re- 
moved and burned. The nests are 
easily destroyed by wiping out with 
the hands. This should be done when 
the caterpillars are in the nest, which 
is usually on a cool wet day. Burning 
out the nest may result in much dam- 
age to the trees, hence is not recom- 
mended. 

To protect trees with a spray, use 
arsenate of lead one and one-half 
pounds to fifty gallons of water. Ora 
dust composed of one and one-half 
pounds of arsenate of lead and eight 
and one-half pounds of hydrated lime 
may be used. Apply as soon as the 
tents are noticed. 





AT CHICAGO HOME SHOW. 


At the Chicago home show, held 
May 4 to 11, the central portion of 
the main hall of the Coliseum was 
filled with a set of small gardens, of 
simple design and construction, set 
off by walls of evergreen branches 
in the form of a wide trimmed hedge. 





HILL’S BOOK 
OF 
EVERGREENS 


This beautifully illustrated book an- 
swers every question about evergreens. 
Produced by America’s leading ever- 
green nursery with a background of 
80 years’ experience. 

Fifty chapters, including complete 
information on uses, descriptions, 
propagation, historical and cultural in- 
formation pertaining to evergreens. 


Cloth bound, 7x9!/2 inches, contain- 
ing 320 pages and 360 illustrations, 
45 in full color. $3.50 postpaid. 


Order from 


American Narseryman 


508 S. Dearborn St. 











These gardens were designed by 
Robert Bruce Harris and installed by 
the F. D. Clavey-Ravinia Nurseries, 
Deerfield; Tuinstra Landscape Co., 
Evergreen Park, and Midwest Horti- 
cultural Society. 
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ST. LOUIS NOTES. 


The recent warm sunshine, follow- 
ing the two weeks of cool, wet 
weather, has brought all outdoor 
stock into full leaf, with few excep- 
tions. Practically all deciduous mate- 
rial has advanced rapidly the last 
week. Most conifers are beginning 
to break. Junipers and taxus have 
advanced rapidly just in the last few 
days. Most of the deutzias and cal- 
licarpa, which were frozen to the 
ground this past winter, are break- 
ing vigorously from the root. 

Many of the local nurserymen are 
doing a rushing business with balled 
and burlapped shrubs and deciduous 
trees. 

The Dinsmore Tree & Landscape 
Service, St. Louis, is just completing 
the planting of some twenty 8-inch 
to 10-inch elms at one of the large 
housing projects, Manhasset Village, 
in St. Louis county. 

Charles W. Fullgraf, landscape 
engineer, Clayton, Mo., is complet- 
ing considerable grading and drain 
work at this same housing project. 

The Kurtz Nursery Co., Clayton, 
Mo., reports a good spring business, 
especially late in the season. Mr. 
Kurtz is also quarrying a colored 
stone which he has given the name 
of “Sun Valley stone.” He had an 
elaborate exhibit at the recent St. 
Louis flower show in which he fea- 
tured his stone. “Sun Valley” is a 
sandstone and is quarried from 
ledges, varying from one to twelve 
inches thick. The quarry is thirty 
miles from the city. 

Joseph P. Houlihan, Jr., son of 
Joseph Houlihan, of the Houlihan 
Nursery Co., Creve Coeur, Mo., is 
in the propagating department of the 
Rhode Island Nurseries, Newport, 
R. I. He is a graduate of Christian 
Brothers’ College, at St. Louis, and 
spent two years at St. Mary's Col- 
lege, at Winona, Wis. He expects 
to remain in the propagating depart- 
ment at the Rhode Island Nurseries 
for the next two years. 

John Sanders, manager of the San- 
ders Nursery Co. sales lot, Clayton, 
Mo., reports a vast increase over last 
spring's business. He is still planting 
considerable material in both decidu- 
ous and evergreen stock. 

H. E. Ward, of the Ward Horti- 
cultural Co., Webster Groves, Mo., 
reports many advance orders for 
dahlias. He has specialized in grow- 
ing dahlias for some time and at 


present is handling over fifty of the 
latest varieties, shipping from coast 


to coast. C. F. G. 


GRAPEFRUIT INCREASE. 


The grapefruit industry in the 
United States is expanding rapidly, 
according to a census report of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, which shows that the num- 
ber of trees of bearing age increased 
from 5,108,164 in 1930 to 10,081,006 
in 1935. 

Florida was the leading state in 
1935 with 5,422,566 trees of all 
ages and Texas was a close second 
with 5,295,155. Practically all of 
the plantings in Texas have been 
made since 1920, when the total 
number of trees was less than 80,000. 





WILLIAM H. GRAY, who for the 
past year has operated his own land- 
scape office at Oak Park, IIl., has 
joined the staff of L. H. Warren & 
Son, River Forest, Ill. Mr. Gray has 
a master’s degree in landscape design 
from the University of Michigan and 
has spent fifteen years in that occupa- 
tion, chiefly in the midwest. 








Gladiolus packed in cellophane bags 
in cartons of 12, 24 and 50 dozen. 


Write for prices. 





R. F. D. 4, DOWAGIAC, MICH. 








AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


THE Towson Nurseries, Inc., 
Towson, Md., is distributing copies 
of a beautifully colored post card 
showing a view of the main garden 
at the nursery. This accompanies an 
announcement of the display of 
azaleas, to which thousands of visi- 
tors flock each spring. 


FOR the first time a course in re- 
tail planning will be offered next 
summer by the department of fine 
arts of Harvard University. Methods 
of regional planning as applied to 
specific problems in the work of plan- 
ning agencies for states, counties and 
large and small cities will be covered. 
Information may be had from Oscar 
Sutermeister, Straus Hall D 21, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











nies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
a 4 Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 





POTTED hates ye oy VIRGINIANA. 
Tops, 4 to 6-i 100, $8.00; 6 to 8-in., $10.00 
E. F. WE AVER ‘NURSERIES, WICHITA, KAN. 





BARBERRY, THUNBERGII. 
4-yr., transplanted, heavy = - 24 ins., 
per 100; 2 to 3 ft., $14.00 pe 
WAYNESBORO NURS., WWAYNESBORO, VA. 


$10.00 





HARDY PLANTS. 

Unusual collection, new and standard varieties. 
Excellent field-grown stock for nurserymen, florists 
and ww gardeners. Send for A list. 

. HALLAUER, R. 4, WEBSTER, a 





DOUBLE PYRETHRUMS. 

Field plants. z. 10 
Miami Queen $1.50 $10.00 
Brilliant 1.50 
Florence Shadley 2.00 

CHAS, L. GUENTHNER, 


10.00 
15.00 


~ Piqua, 0 





OLD ENGLISH BOXWOOD. 
Heavy rooted liners, 
5 to 6 ins., with 1 to 3 stems, 
As per 100, 


DER r 1000. 

ROBERT H. BENDE oe NURSERY, 
St. Martins and Gravers Lane, 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. Pa. 





GYPSOPHILA BRISTOL FAIRY. 

Well established, grafted plants. Doz. 10 
2\%-in. rose pots $1.30 $8 00 
2\4-in. pots . 
2%-in. Bodgeri 
2%-in. Rosy Veil 

CHAS, L. GUENTHNER, 





Nursery Stock 
Hackberry, 4-year, transpl., 2 
Hackberry, 4-year, transpl., 3 
Hackberry, 4-year, transpl., 4 t 
Norway Maple, 4-year, trang... : 24 ins. r "00 
Norway Maple, 4-year, transpl., 2 to 8 ft. ... 7.50 
. 9 Woodward Globe, ‘8-year, 10 to ne 
Henry Nurseries & Greenhouses, Henry, III. 
HEMEROCALLIS, THE LOVELY DAY LILY. 
5 at the ten rate Per 10 
Ajax. ft. 





Orange-apricot...... $2.00 
Apricot. ft. Imported true stock... 
Baroni. 3 ft. July- ‘August. Lemon-yellow.. 
Bay Cyto. 4ft. July- August. Deep a 
D. D. yman. 8ft. July. Golden-yellow. 
| , 2ft. May-June. Apricot-yellow.. 
Gold Dust. 2% ft. arlene. Bright yellow 
Goldeni. 3 ft. July. a golden-yellow.... 
Gold Standard. 8 ft. July-August. Pale yellow 
Gypsy. 4ft. Late outy. aa SE ceceses 
Harvest Moon. 8 ft. July. Clear orange... 
ft. July-Aug. Orange-salmon. 
J. A. Crawford. 4 ft. June-July. _ cot-yel. 
Margaret Perry. 4 ft. July-August ame-red 
Middendorffii, 2 ft. May-June. Orange-yellow 
ae 8 ft. July-Aug. Orange with red spot 
. Wyman. 8 ft. August. Pale yellow 
Oran ee 2 ft. June-July. Apricot-yellow. 
The Gem. 8 ft. July-Aug. Deep orange-yellow 
Thunbergii. 8 ft. July-Aug. Buttercup-yellow. 
bas © a. above 20 varieties, $4.75. 
y stock, ready for resale. 
L. HOWARD SMYTHE AVE., GREENVILLE, S.C. 
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die FINLAND’S FORESTS. 
copies F OR SALE Finland is first and foremost a 


- card Nursery, 50 acres, best location in forest country. About seventy-five 

rarden good agricultural community in midwest f the | d f “ : 

é state, with a 800-foot frontage on a per cent of the land surface is tree 

wes an U. S. highway, with beautifully land- clad. Every year she exports about 
caped grounds; doing a good business, . 

‘y of “ mes retail cash-and-carry and $90,000,000 worth of wood in one 

f Visi landscape contracts, with excellent op- form or another, which is about half 


tunity for establishing a good whole- 
arta Pol 9 the value of her total exports. Half 


in re Reasonably priced. Ill health reason of the sixty-three million acres of 








next yg 162, c/o American Nurs- woodland belong to private individu: BY SELLING “BLACK LEAF 40” 
f fine qymen, 000 @ Dearborn St, Chicane, als. Of the remaining half, most is 
thods Ul. state-owned and the rest is the prop- TO MORE CUSTOMERS 
ad to erty of the church, municipalities and 
* plan- HELP WANTED private companies. But the state 
-S and Nursery superintendent desired by re- keeps a watchful eye on all wood- 
vered. A EAA RE lands and if it is considered that any 
Oscar wieastem Walang teuleee only ty conden, woods are not being properly tended 
Fon. Address No. 160, c/o American Nurs- and are not producing so much as 


eryman, 508 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


they should, the owner is warned to 

take measures to remedy matters. 

HELP WANTED The result is that the Finnish woods Keeps Dogs Away 
Seles and office manager for well established are the most productive in the world. from Trees & Shrubbery 








wholesale and retail nursery in the sou 














have had pl i ie i 
Preicage ‘ot “omamesta trate, “nawapine, | NO land is allowed to lie idle. A litle “Black Leaf 40” sprayed on the 
: eae ' 
qualifications and salary expected th sonlication Finland specializes in growing pines oy yoy ty waising 
0. » me! . 
5088. Dearborn St., Chicago, I and spruces. Half the total number This, and the many uses of “Black 
E . ? Leaf 40” in protecting flowers, fruit 
16.00. of trees in the country are pine and trees, poultry and livestock against cer- 
ee one-third spruce. These supply the vont ——— pon ~¥ 4  Dicplay 
SITUATION WANTED “red d” and “, hi d” of com- “Black Leaf 40" prominently and con- 
, $10.00 First-class landscaper, specialized in lawn redwood and whitewood of com stantly ged you'll fad ic a real money- 
), VA, fall work or will consider partnership. Have full merce. Although so much pine and aa . 
ont ——- | A J — = spruce might be expected to make the TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
,~— _ Address No. 163, c/o American Nurseryman, landscape monotonous, this is pre- CORPORATION * « INCORPORATED 
ale lst See ene ane Cae Se vented by the fine birch which occurs LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
tas all over Finland. Then there are the 








lakes and rivers which blend in har- 
ESTIMATIN G mien ds ws aco May hang B O O K S 


dustry, for along them the timber can 
CHARTS be transported cheaply, while the . , i 
numerous falls are used to generate reviewed in this issue 
By JOHN SURTEES the power to drive the great mills. and any others on 
7. eat Rach -* Finland has 560 sawmills! A high : ; 
he she ~oaghpecaegg A -eella—a standard of forest education is in- horticultural subjects 


sa Pog Nosed -- cheenge vce sisted on. Forest officers are trained btainable th h 
Areas, Weights, Carloads, Truckloads in the university at Helsingfors (Hel- =e Cae Ue 
and much other information. sinki) and throughout the country 
there are five schools for the training | THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
They Save Time. They Save Errors. of foresters. There is one of the ; 

finest forest research institutes in the 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Over 200 sizes Tree Balls, 800 sizes world, and all forest problems are Ask for circular of horticultural books. 


Tree Pits, Truckloads, Carloads, “8 s ; 
Quantiticn, Weights, Arcee. All fe- dealt with in a vigorous manner. 


ured out for immediate reference. for 


THE Wayside Nursery, 1147 Cali- 
wun Rayet Ready Sechoner fornia drive, Burlingame, Cal., oper- 


ond Guile for Bettmating ated by Raymond Smith and C. E. 
Goodwill, opened last month. 

DAUGHTER of N. I. W. Kriek, WOODRUFF LownSeed 
Price $2.00 manager of the Cottage Gardens, 


Lansing, Mich., Miss Wilma Kriek North Dakota and Montana Seeds 
For sale by has been placed in charge of the nurs- N. D. ULMUS AMERICANA 


’ (American Elm) 
erys new cash-and-carry department. New crop at 75e per pound. Write for quantity 
AMERICAN REET P ° . prices. Also, native plants and wild flower seeds 
While in high school and at college Write for wholesale trade list. 
508 S. Dearborn St. she spent considerable time at the E. C. MORAN 
. ora, N. D. 
nurseries. 
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Second edition now in print. 
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SUPPLIES 


FOR 
Tree Surgeons 
Landscape Men 
Nurserymen - Growers 
Send today for a free copy of the 
~ BLUE BOOK — 


The most descriptive and complete 
catalogue listing the largest and most 
select stock available. 


AMERICAN 


FLORIST SUPPLY 
CHICAGO 


-.- 1335 
W. Randolph St. 











TWINE 
ROPE 
BURLAP 


oO 


Special Cordage 
for Nursery Work 


J. E. FRICKE CO. 


40 North Front Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











SHOES eve 

EVERY NEED 
ARIENS CO. 

Box 710 Brillion, Wis. 





CLARK GARDNER 
NURSERIES 


Osage, Iowa 
Originators of patented SEMI-POT- 
TED PLANT AND BULB PACKAGE 
for over-counter trade. Has WATER- 
ING TUBE and other unique features. 








MILDEWS ana other Piant Diseases 
Pungicide, the safer successor wv Bordeaux Mixture. 
Preferred by aurserymen because it leaves 00 un 
sightly reseduc.  » Sead for free Primer of Prst Control. 
. 


CALIPORINA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 
Ete ee bereey 


ae) te) 5 Fungicide 








Please Mention 
THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
when writing advertisers 








EAST TEXAS EDITION. 


Printing the East Texas Chamber 
of Commerce edition this year com- 
pletely on paper made from southern 
pine, the Marshall News Messenger, 
April 21, devoted considerable space 
to slash pine as a commercial crop 
for paper manufacture in the south, 


and also to horticultural features of 


the section. 

Tyler, Tex., is noted as having 
2,000 acres under cultivation for roses, 
by 400 growers, within a 15-mile 
radius of the city, giving employment 
to 1,500 persons or more. 

The Verhalen Nursery Co., Scotts- 
ville, Tex., is stated as embracing some 
2,900 acres, under the present owner- 
ship of George F. and R. P. Verhalen. 
Their interest in new plant introduc- 
tions has led to their development of 
stock of twelve varieties of holly, as 
well as some other plants suitable for 
the locality. The firm’s roses and 
evergreens are widely known. This 
year 120 acres were planted to Paper 
White narcissus bulbs, from which a 
harvest of 12,000,000 bulbs is ex- 
pected, one-fifth of those grown in 
this country. 

Under a three-way project initiated 
in 1937 by the Texas forest service 
of A. & M. College in codperation 
with the Champion Paper & Fiber Co., 
which has a sulphate mill at Pasadena, 
Tex., and the Texas Long Leaf Lum- 
ber Co., New Willard, Tex., methods 
have been developed for the produc- 
tion of pulpwood for paper from the 
treetops formerly left behind and 
wasted in logging operations. 

The paper for the edition was made 
at the new mill of the Southland Pa- 
per Mills, Inc., Lufkin, Tex., the site 
being called Herty in honor of the 
chemist, Dr. Charles Holmes Herty, 
who discovered the process for mak- 
ing paper from slash pine as much as 
ten years ago, but died in 1938 before 
seeing its commercial success. 

To produce trees to plant on worn- 
out and cutover lands, the Texas forest 
service has acquired a 73-acre tract 
near Alto, in Cherokee county. About 
forty acres will be used for seedbeds 
this spring to produce about 2,500,000 
seedling trees by next year. 





FORMING Newport Nurseries, 
Inc., Middletown, R. I., the incorpora- 
tors are Horace H. Griswold and 
Bettie H. Griswold, Yonkers, N. Y., 
and J. Russell Haire, Middletown, 
R. I. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
SAVE 


wits GP. 0. 


Use this Safe, Odorless, Non-Poison- 
ous Spreader in place of fish oil soaps 
and summer oils. 


FOR BETTER CONTROL OF 
Lace Pine Leaf Scale 
Red Spi Spruce Gall Aphi 
pn Scale Euonymus 

ilac Scale Aphids 


And Most aating Saawe on Ever- 
greens and tals 


Write for information and samples 
and learn how you can reduce cost of 
nicotine sprays one-half. 


Crystal Soap & Chemical Co., Inc. 
Department A N 
6300 State Read, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











ADVERTISING 
for 


NURSERYMEN 


DESCRIPTIVE PLATE BOOK. 160 
illustrations in Full Color with detailed 
descriptions. Choice of Gray or Brown 
covers. Each, 75c. 


We also carry a commie line of pa 
FOLIO 


LEAF BOOKS, and 
CIRCULARS for dinley 


PROCESS COLOR PRINTING CO. 


701 Searle Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 











GROX MORE, BETTER 
VEGETABLES, FLOWERS 


ing. Fast rotating oy" plow, disc, harrow, 
smooth—in one operation. Makes unexcelled 
deep seed bed. Breaks hard sod. Most efficient 
for cultivating; used by leading growers. Easy 
to handle; fully guaranteed. 1 to 10 h. p. 
Write for FREE 44-page catalog. 
ROTOTILLER, INC., TROY, N. Y., DEPT.N 





PLATE BOOKS 
Help your sales talk with our 
attractive picture outfits. 

Send for catalogue. 


B. F, CONIGISKY 
211 Hamilton S Peoria 




















NURSERY TOOLS 


Nursery Spades, Kunde Knives 
and Pruning Shears, Budding and 
Grafting Supplies, Tree Surgery 
Equipment. 

Write for Free 96-page Catalogue. 


A.M. Leanne & son 





























Patent No. 2073695 


WAKE MORE PROFIT—Seil Your Roses, 
terennials, Shrubs, Vines and Fruit 
Trees Started and Growing in 


Cloverset Plant Pots 


Nursery Stock grown in Cloverset Pat- 
ented Pots can be sold and planted with- 
out wilt to bud or bloom any time during 

he hot Summer months. Hardy Chrys- 
anthemums grown in Cloverset Pots will 
ake money for you next Fall. 

Write today for free illustrated circu- 
lars and testimonials from users of these 
pots. Carton of samples by mail, 25c. 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM 


ERNEST HAYSLER and SON 
10520 Broadway KANSAS CITY, MO. 





PLANT PICTURES IN COLOR 


Books especially valuable for color illustrations 


THE GARDEN IN COLOR. By Louise Beebe Wilder. 


Contains 318 pages of text and 320 color plates, representing fully 500 
different varieties of plants suitable for garden use. Pictures of gardens, trees, 
shrubs, perennials, bulbs, vase arrangements. Formerly $7.50; now only $2.95 


ROSES OF THE WORLD IN COLOR. By J. Horace McFarland. 


Accurate color representations of old and new varieties and a source of cul- 
tural data accumulated over a period of over 40 years. Comments on about 
500 of the roses best suited to American gardens. Varieties are listed alpha- 
betically, giving originator and distributor and year of introduction 


GARDEN BULBS IN COLOR. By J. Horace McFarland, R. Marion Hatton 
and Daniel J. Foley. 

Contains 275 color pictures and numerous half-tones, with brief text describ- 
ing each plant and giving essential cultural information. The color records aid 
in planning harmonious color combinations in the garden. 296 pages 
GARDEN FLOWERS IN COLOR. By G. A. Stevens. 


Pictures 400 flowers in full color. Accurately colored pictures of every impor- 
tant garden plant, in some cases covering several varieties of the same flower. 
Text tells briefly what each plant is and gives cultural directions. 320 pages..$1.98 


HILL’S BOOK OF EVERGREENS. By L. L. Kumlien. 


Fifty chapters, covering uses, description, propagation, historical and cul- 
tural information pertaining to evergreens; also, detailed information on prun- 
ing. 320 pages and 360 illustrations, 45 in full color $ 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


508 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 




















ATTENTION 


NURSERYMEN! 
Spray with, and 
recommend 


IMP. 
SOAP 
= SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 
parts of water 


Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 


AND CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St. Boston, Mass. 


Write for information on 


AUTOMOTIVE TREE MOVERS 


TREE MOVING CART 
WHEELED EVERGREEN CARRIER 
NURSERY HAND TRUCK 


Nurseries in all sections of the United States 
are using our equipment. 








THE GARDEN SHOP, INC., 4819 Mission Road, Kansas City, Kan. 

















NURSERY MEN 











GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 517 


Domestic 


LABELS 
PEAT MOSS 
FOR For All 


POULTRY and AGRICULTURAL 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 


TARDIF DOMESTIC 
PEAT SALES CO. 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 

















... SHINGLE TOW... 





Zor PROTECTION AGAINST BORERS, 


Write for Prices BEETLES, RODENTS, FROST & SUNSCALD 


Connor Lumber & Land Co. " Cuase Bas Co. 


LAONA, WIS. 





CHAGRIN FALLS. OHIO 








36 AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Those Wooden Plant Bands 


Try th thi for Pies. See Will Be Found 
ry them this sun mer ; ; ry . ss. - Fe 7 ap a Of Particular Interest 


your hardy perennial plants f 
for resale or to carry over in : PR a eb a @ to the 

the fall. You'll be amazed [o eree 5s a = 

at how easily they are moved a Progressive Nurseryman 


in the spring! : Be : 
Write for samples and prices. "aig ore ll 
“ <9 ruc 

Send for circular 3 ~- . eS = £€i WEST CHICA 

describing full line : i ¥ , ILUNGIS 


“Flower Seeds for Nurserymen’ 

















ual DON'T LET THE 
fe ta TREES STARVE 


WORTH SAVING The FERTIGATOR WET 


tients METHOD will carry the necessary 
eeeey Sone food elements to the starving root 


co-operates with the ‘ : 
nation’s nurserymen in system—without delay—in an easy 
maintaining in health practical way. 
and beauty the settings 
which they create. The FERTIGATOR operates on 
This service is avail- city water pressure—all you need is 
able from Maine to the 

a garden hose. It handles any non- 


Carolinas through 32 ne 
conveniently located soluble fertilizer. 


branch offices. 








Now made in two sizes—a large 


MD The F. A. Banmurrr Tree Exrent Co. size for private estates and profes: 
— a or sional tree men and a junior size for 


descriptive brochure. home use. 


THE FERTIGATOR CO. 


705 W. SOUTH ST. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 



































